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magazine had one well-wisher then, now it has twenty, 
and by the beginning of the third year will have fitly. It 
has become a necessity to hundreds of young Aryan pa- 
triots, who love to know what their ancestors were so 
that they may at least dream of emnlating them. It has 
won a place in the regard of even Anglo-Indians, of which 
class many in influential positions take it. Its merits as 
an Oriental magazine have been acknowledged by a num- 
ber of the first Orientalists of Europe, who have been by it 
introduced for the first time to some of the most learned 
of Asiatic priests, pandits and shaft ret*. In another place, 
in this number will be found a few of the kind words that 
have been said to and about us, at this and the other 
side of the world. In short, the Theosophical Society, 
and its organ, the TllKosnrillST, are now so firmly estab- 
lished that — entirely apart from the splendid results of 
the mission to Ceylon — every lover of truth may well 
rejoice. 

Were we inclined to boasting we might hold out very 
attractive inducements to subscribers for the second volume. 
We. prefer to let our past performance stand its guarantee 
of what we will do in the future. We have engaged so 
many valuable articles by the best writers of Asia, Europe 
and America that we have no hesitancy in promising 
that the TiikoSopiiist of I 880-81 will be still more interest- 
ing and instructive than it has been for 1870-80. Natu- 
rally, the Ceylon voyage, and the taking into the Theo- 
sophical Society of every Buddhist priest in the Island 
of any reputation for ability or learning, will lead to 
such a complete exposition of Buddhism in these columns, 
by the men best qualified to speak, as must arrest uni- 
versal attention. No Oriental magazine in the world could 
ever point to such an array of learned contributors as 
the Tkeosoi'MIST may already pride itself upon. 

There will be no change in the terms of subscription, as 
we wish to make it possible for even the poorest clerk to 
take the magazine. Our friends must not forget that the 
American plan embraces two features, viz., the subscript ion 
money must be in the manager’s hands before any copy 
is sent ; and the journal is discontinued at the e.rjdrotion 
of the. term subscribed far. These two rules arc invariable, 
and they have been announced on the first page in every 
issue, as may be seen upon referring to the Publisher’s 
notices. The September number is, therefore, the last 
that will be sent to our present subscribers, except to such 
ns have paid for a further term. And as it takes time 
both to remit money and to open a new set of books, we 
advise all who wish to receive the October number at 
the usual time, to forward their subscriptions at once. We 
must again request that all cheques, hundis, money-orders, 
registered letters and other remittances on account of the 
magazine may be made to the order of “ the Proprietors 
of the TilKoso ail 1ST,” and to no one else. 

$-4?” As an inducement to friends to make special 
exertions to increase the circulation of our magazine, we 
hereby otter the two volumes of “ Isis Unveiled,” of the 
latest edition, as a prize for the person who shall during 
the next six months procure the largest number of sub- 
scribers at our advertised rates. The competitor must 
himself send us the names and money, or if not the latter, 
then a certificate from each subscriber that he consents to 
have his name credited on the competitor’s list. 


A r.EKTLEMAN’ WHO IS CONSIDERED RV SOME OV TIIF. 
London Thcosophists to be better versed in the literature 
of Occultism than any fellow of our British branch, 
wishes : — 

1. To purchase a copy of the Madras Mahatma Oiana 
Yogi's pamphlet on Raja Yoga. 

2. A copy of Dr. Ballantyne s translation of tho first 
two chapters of Patanjali’s Aphorisms of the Yoga Philo- 
sophy. 

tt. That our contributors should give us some more in- 
teresting facts about tlm Dnuane-hvari, 
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4. Trustworthy information about the “ black Agra 
hhatteh mirrors, whether they are of any real use in deve- 
loping clairvoyant power and inducing Samadhi.'' If so, 
are they procurable and at what cost V 

We hope our brother’s wishes may be realized, and re- 
quest any one having the desired information to send it to 
these Head-quarters. 


THE SPUE AD OF BUDDHISM IN WESTERN 
COUNTRIES. 

According to the Catholic Rcrieir, Buddhism is making ! 
progress in America, not as a mere philological study as 1 
in Europe amongst scholars of the present day, but we 
arc assured as a religion. Buddhism, according to this 
authority, "is becoming quite fashionable, and in some 
circles it is considered in ‘ better form’ than Ritualism.’’ 
Further proof is afforded in the very large sale that Mr. 
Arnold’s “ Eight of Asia” (reviewed in our October number) 
has had, and the almost enthusiastic praise bestowed upon 
the character ami teachings of the ‘ Hindu Saviour,’ by 
the American press. There is not room for the slightest 
doubt that if some Buddhist orator like “ the silver-ton- 
gued Megittuwatte” as Colonel Oleott dubbed him, should 
visit the United States with such a competent interpre- 
ter as Mr Pnunabokkc, of Kandy, or Mr. Knrunaratne, of j 
J’anadure, and preach the pure, unadulterated doctrine of 
Buddha, lie would win thousands of converts. 

In our June issue appeared an appeal from a London 
philanthropist for the sending of Buddhist missionaries , 
to England, and now in a recent editorial discussion of the 
subject of Buddhism in Europe, the Pioneer says : — 

“ It is reckoned that, out of the eight hundred millions and odd 
who form the population of our planet, about four hundred mil- 
lions profess the creed of Sakya Muni. One of the doctrines of 
that creed, ns ordinarily piofcRsed, is A'irrauu ; in which it i* im- 
plied that the life we lead in the world is so necessarily and irre- 
mediably bad, Hint tho only happiness for man consists in leaving 
it. Not at our own pleasure ; there is, it Becms, a 1 canon against 
self-slaughter ;’ but tolas called away by a gentle summons, to Iso 
• blown out like a lamp.’ This doctrine is now extending lseyond 
the coniines of Asia. And it is one that must lie distinguished 
from the passing moods and outcries of poets, aml such frivolous 
iiersous as give vent, from time to time, to im|>aticut murmurs 
and longings for rest when temporarily weary with the burden 
of life. Such occasional voices have been beard, from Sophocles 
with his 

“ Not to Ik* born, surpasses all device, 

But having been, to go the quickest back 
There whence we came, is far the second best,'’ 
down to the sonnet in rerjnd Leaves, objected to in the last Cab 
entta Review, where Mr. Keene says that 

“ None could bear the happiest human lot 
But- for death’s cold light on the horizon shilling. ‘ 

These spasmodic complaints arc not line Buddhism. It was m- 
scrvcrl for Sehopcnbnucr and his successor, Von Hartmann, to 
reproduce Nirvana as a systematic object of aspiration in modern 
Knro|ie ; and to olfer to the Hite of recent progress the consolnlinns 
that satisfy the ignorant multitudes of Ceylon and China. 'I ho 
idea is pursued in Germany with unrelenting vigour.” 

The Pioneer inveighs ngainst Ibis tendency in European 
contemporary thought, calling the doctrine of Nirvana 
jiessimistic to the last degree, and regarding it as a mental 
disease. It may not be known to our respectable con- 
temporary that the Buddhist priests themselves by no 
means agree that attainment of Nirvana implies the total 
annihilation of consciousness. More than one very active 
ami learned controversy has been carried on upon this 
question, and to-day the opposing schools are led respec- 
tively by the Right Rev. llikkaduwc Sumangala, for tlio 
attirinative, and the Rev. l’otuwila Indajoti, for the nega- 
tive. Buddhistic philosophy in its refined esoteric aspect 
differs very little from the creed of the Vedanta school, 
and still less from the secret doctrine that can be read 
between the lines of the Veda by one whose perceptions 
have been really awakened. In a future number we will 
present the views of the two schools of Buddhists respect- 
ing Nirvana, and try to make the subject intelligible 
to our readers. 


t H K T ll EOSO B if 1ST. 
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[Translated from tho Italian original.] 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF T1IE 
IONIAN TH EOS OP III C A L BRANCH 
AT CORFU. 

UPON PRESENTING' THE CHARTER OK CONSTITUTION TO 
THE EELLOWS. 

BY SIGNOR r.V3(jUALE MENELAO, D.L., PRESIDENT OK THE BRANCH. 

Dear Brothers : Of the many ami different meetings 
in which I have presided in my life, this one is for mo the 
most agreeable of all, because it has not for its object any 
worldly interest, or any political scheme. Nor is it for liter- 
ary discussions that we have this day assembled together, 
but to see ourselves confirmed in the sacred and sublime 
office of confessors of progress, I dare not say of Truth, 
because it being located in an elevated site, it is not easily 
accessible, more especially to myself, who am powerless 
und void of merits. 

Nevertheless, I see, my dear Brothers, that in spite of 
the barriers and thorns by which we are surrounded in 
these places, we have progressed a step further towards 
our object, for wo are here united in tho same faith with 
the same determination of progressing, and, therefore, 1 
trust that our object may be prosperous. 

To crown our wishes to satisfy our desires, the worthy 
Central Society has sent us the Charter, which I present 
to you that it may bo deposited in our archives. 

If until now our Society had been vacillating and un- 
certain, let ns trust that from this moment we may be 
fixed and settled and our duties be more assiduous, more 
positive and sincere. 

It is true that the belief in One First Cause, in the 
individuality and immortality of tho human soul, in its 
eternal progress, in the firm desire to ameliorate our own 
moral condition, in loving our neighbours as ourselves, in 
rendering ourselves useful to all humanity, in endowing 
our intellect, our faith and our belief, faith and belief 
which we feel as if born in us or brought with us from a 
previous existence, all this is true, I see it, I hear it at 
every moment repeated by you, I rejoice and heartily 
rejoico and feel happy for it ; but this is not enough, great 
ideas must not only be felt, not only be loved, but we must 
exercise and develop them, we must make them evident, 
own them and tench them by word and in deed. 

What are we, therefore, to do, in order to render our- 
Belves worthy of the trust placed in us by our Central 
Society ? How are we to act in order to be gradually 
initiated into the sublime knowledge of the Aryan Philo- 
sophy 1 How shall we hope to be allowed to penetrate 
the secrets of nature, which are in the power of those 
supreme beings called Adepts ? How shall we bo able 
to procure for ourselves the heavenly pleasure, as also the 
satisfaction of being useful to our follow-creatures, not 
only with our moral, but also, with our natural means, 
availing ourselves of that power in Nature which lies at 
our disposal. 

Several of you, Brothers, have tasted and will taste the 
divine pleasure of healing or mitigating the infirmities of 
your suffering brothers by mesmerism. I, too, without 
attributing it to my knowledge or to other merits (which 
I do not possess) have been and am happy whenever, by 
the simple laying of my hands, and imploring the help of 
the Author of the power of creation have cured and do 
cure several, nay many cases of dangerous fevers, wounds, 
hemorrhages and even some of cholera. But this is not 
the only power attainable by man ; more occult, greater 
and deeper mysteries, are yet to be unveiled, and the 
knowledge of these is likew ise a favour which is not grant- 
ed to the first comer. To dispose more or less of the 
force of nature, it is not given to all, because every one 
would not make good use of it. The heart of man is for 
the greater part prone to evil, clinging to the things of the 
earth, more than to the heavenly treasures, or in better 


words, to terrestrial life rather than to spiritual things. 
What would happen if tho occult sciences were in the 
hands of rogues ? They would not use them to advan- 
tage, honor, and progress, but as instruments of vengeance, 
corruption, and iniquity. 

If wo will with a determined mind advance, if we wish 
to render ourselves useful to ourselves and our brothers, 
morally, intellectually and physically, we must propose 
to guide our actions, our thoughts, our will in all and for 
all, and follow the precepts which our honorable; Society 
prescribes to us. This obedience, however, must not be 
blind nor mechanic, but rational and dignified. We must 
obey so far as the orders, injunctions and counsels agree 
with our reason and are proportionate to our moral anil 
intellectual means. And no more is asked of us. 

That in order to approach the sublime and magnificent 
temple of Truth, it is necessary to consent to sacrifices, 
privations and efforts, every one will admit. In or- 
der to embellish the soul with truth, and enrich it with 
knowledge, zeal, diligence and firm will are necessary. 

Allow me, my dear Brothers, to make to myself an ob- 
servation which I do not consider useless, which is, 
that however trifling a thing may be, yet it cannot be 
obtained here below without an effort. 

This granted, is it ever possible for us to attain tho 
notion of wisdom and truth without doing all that lies 
in our power to ascend to the summit of that mountain 
where they reside 'i Can ever the sun of justice and 
progress impart his benignant rays to humanity if wo 
do not destroy vice, if we do not popularize virtue, if we 
do not disperse the gloom of ignorance, prejudice and 
superstition i Do we not see how many difficulties are 
conjured up against us in tho official religion, in that 
science which immovable will standstill on its platform of 
matter, decked with rottenness, with doubt in its soul and 
with the hypocritical mask of bold certainty i Shall wo be 
disheartened ? Shall we be terrified or stopped by threats, 
by mockery, by scorn, or by sarcasm ? No ; a hundred times 
over I say, no. Though our number is not now great, 
though our intellectual faculties be limited, though the 
part of action be restrained, we shall well make up this 
deficiency by being firm, immovable, compact, and united 
as the Romans were ; and thus we shall render ourselves 
strong. 

Let us bind ourselves, together therefore, morally, and if 
we wish to be something, lot us have faith in the future 
of Humanity and in the necessary progress of it, and thus 
we shall render ourselves more worthy of the happy idea 
to which we have consecrated ourselves. Let us not be 
terrified at the sight of the fatigue, difficulty, hardship, 
privation and sacrifice. Let us call to mind the words of 
Dante in his chapter xxiv. of the Inferno : — 

“ Diane il Maestro, c.ho scggcmlo in pintail 
“ In fanm non si vion, ne sotto coltro : ’ 

Let us mirror ourselves in the example of the lovers 
of humanity. Let us imitate them. Let us follow their 
footsteps in their firmness, in their bravery, in their con- 
stancy in despising persecution, mockery, calumny, and 
torture. 

It is true that we, and .specially myself, are so insigni- 
ficant that we are not worthy of the chance of being like 
those clever masters of progress, but, if we will, wo may 
still do good. Let us make ourselves useful by spreading 
that light which is communicated to us. Let us not 
limit ourselves to words. Let us add to them the power- 
ful teaching of facts, and if we cannot be exemplary, let us 
not, at least, give cause for scandal. Let us begin by cor- 
recting our defects, by extirpating our evil tendencies from 
our hearts. Let us adapt ourselves to a life of temperance 
and activity. 

Offended, let us forgive ; offenders, let us ask pardon. 

Let us love justice for ourselves as well as for others. 
Let us hate and combat every undeserved privilege in our 
own favour or of others. 
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Let us promote popular education ami make it obliga- 
tory, nud particularly so among women, that we may 
emancipate them from the thraldom of priestcraft. 

Lot us protect the orphans : let us defend the interest 
of the weak and of the widow. 

Let us shake off pride. Let us exclaim with a Gene- 
rous cry against prostitution, debauchery, ill-conduct — the 
consequences of materialism and superstition. 

Let us fight against the death penalty and let us 
detest the infamy of war, and more so the right of the 
strongest. Let us join in defending those who protect us, 
controlling nevertheless the immoderate exigencies of the 
demagogues and the revolutionists who behave in the way 
in which they do with bad motives. 

Let us acknowledge the expansive and universal love, 
not only for humanity, but also for all creation, because 
all either by silent or expressed love (he what it may) 
tends to the unity of the Supremo Love. Let us place 
the brotherhood of nations as the first of our wishes 
(desires) and let us hasten that holy (blessed) moment 
when the whole of mankind will be gathered in one 
fold and will have but one shepherd. 

Lot us part with and forsake vanity, crime, and pas- 
sions; may our views ho serious, wise, humble, modest and 
dignified. Acting in this way we may hope to live with a 
free conscience, confident (ns we shall be) of having neg- 
lected nothing in our power to render ourselves useful. 

Courage, brothers, let us push on. Let us begin by 
trying to purify our souls by restraining our passions. Let 
us subject brute to man, sense to reason, and interest to 
duty. Let us lay aside all hatred or rancours if there he 
any among us, or against any one of our other brothers 
in humanity, and if we have done wrong voluntarily or 
involuntarily, let us compensate. Let us become the men 
of duty, and let us keep ourselves always on the right, 
side of our rights. Lot the sacred fire of Love he al- 
ways burning in our hearts. Let us ho worthy of it. and 
tho Supreme Architect will recompense us according to 
the efforts wo have made in trying to progress. 

I conclude, my dear Brothers, by begging your kind 
forgiveness for the trouble I may have caused you with 
these few and poor expressions ; supply my deficiencies 
with your intellect. Correct me freely on those points on 
which T may have gone astray, and 1 shall feel thank- 
ful to you. 

Brothers, I shall not fail to he your interpreter before 
the Mother Society to express to her our gratitude, and in 
your name also I shall thank her for the high favour bes- 
towed upon us and make the sincere vows for the pro- 
sperity of Humanity and for all the Branches of our So- 
ciety. 

NOTE BY THE EDITOlt. 

The inaugural addresses of the respective presiding 
officers of the Ionian and Bombay Branches of the Theoso- 
phical Society, which appear side by side in the present 
.number, so well illustrate its policy of mutual tolerance 
and confraternity, that we bespeak for each a careful read- 
ing. Here we see the Italian thinker moved by the same 
lofty aspirations for individual perfection and the happi- 
ness and enlightenment of mankind, as the Farsi thinker 
of Bombay. And though the one conceives of the First 
Cause, or Deity, quite differently from the other, whose an- 
cestors from time immemorial have worshipped the Sun ns 
a visible type of Hormazd, yet a common religious feeling 
moves the heart of each, and a common instinct makes him 
see the way upward towards the truth brighter and clear- 
er by the light of Theosophy. Ours is not an atheistical 
society, though it does contain atheists ; nor is it a Chris- 
tian one, even though our brother Dr. AVyld, President of 
tho British Theosophical Society, would have us accept 
Jesus ns the most divine personage that ever appeared 
among men. Our Fellows are of the most varied opinions 
and each has a right to claim respect for Ids ideas as lie 
is bound to respect those of his brothers. We have 
presidents who are severally Christian, Deist, Bud- 


dliist,, Hindu and Atheist ; none dogmatizers, none claim- 
ing to ho wiser or more infallible than the other, yet caeli 
taking the other by the hand, calling him brother, and 
helping him and being helped in the divine quest after 
knowledge. Nor are all, or even a large minority, students 
of occult sciences, for rarely is the true mystic horn. Few, 
alas ' have they ever been who so yearned after the dis- 
covery of Nature’s secrets as to be willing to pursue that 
hard and unselfish course of study : and our own century 
can show fewer than any of its predecessors. As to tlm 
secrets of the Theosophical Society, when we mention the 
masonic-like signs of recognition, and the privacy secured 
for the handful Avho do make their experiments in psy- 
chological science, all has been said. The Parent Society 
is, in one word, a Republic of Conscience, a brotherhood 
of men in search of the Absolute Truth. As was suffi- 
ciently explained in our opening October number, every 
one of us professes to be ready to help the other, whatever 
the branch of science or religion to which his personal 
predilections may lead him. 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS BEFORE TTTE BOMBAY 
THE OS OR IIIC A L SOCIETY. 

J1Y KHARSED.U X. SEERVAI, VICE-rilKSIDEXT, PRESIDENT, 
j>ro tem. 

At the first meeting under our new Charter when wo 
enter upon our duties ns members of the Bombay Thcosn- 
phicnl Society, it seems necessary that wc should begin 
with forming a clear idea, as far ns possible, of Avhat we 
arc as Thoosopliists. All the members must have at some 
time or other set this question to themselves, and answer- 
ed it more or less satisfactorily to themselves. In the 
first number of the Theokochist two elaborate and high- 
ly learned articles wo devoted to tho two questions, 
“ Wlint is Theosophy,” and “ What are tho Thcosophists.” 
But the vastness of the questions and the great learning 
that is necessarily employed in answering them and above 
all their paramount importance to us, make it very desir- 
able that wo should have, at the outset of our course of stu- 
dies, a free and patient discussion and criticism on tho sub- 
ject. I now lay before you what I understand. My views 
are of course not authoritative. I put them forward ns I 
have them, to ho discussed and criticized, so that in the 
end, each one of us may have a sufficiently clear nnd de- 
finite understanding as to what is Theosophy nnd what 
are the Theosophists. 

From the subjects that Theosophy deals with and 
criticizes, as far as we have had the opportunity of observ- 
ing, wo see that it covers the whole ground occupied by 
Religion, Philosophy and Science. It has something to 
say by way of confirmation or correction to each of these. 
If it said nothing more than what Religion, Philosophy and 
Science teach us, Theosophy would be useless. But as 
wo will see in tho sequel, it says a good deal more than 
each one of these embodiments of truths, or all of them 
combined, tell us. Covering them all under its wings, 
it corrects the faults and errors of each one and leads them 
on far beyond their present position. We will, therefore, 
understand very clearly Theosophy as a whole, if we con- 
sider it separately in its relation with Religion, with Philo- 
sophy and with Science. 

The question, therefore, that we have to begin with is — 
What is Religion > No word seems to be more familiarly 
used than the word religion, and I should think no Avon l 
is more indefinitely understood than this. If we look at 
the different systems Avliich nre known under the name 
of religion, and see Avhat functions they are intended to 
perform Ave find that at tho base of all the huge accumu- 
lation of rituals, ceremonials and observances, there is one 
avowed object common to all religions — Avhether they arc 
claimed to be revealed or natural religions — they have all 
one object, viz., to convey the Avill of God to man. They 
tell Avhat man should believe and do ; and the only reason 
advanced for Avhat he is required to believe and do is 
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that God so wills. The religions, therefore, contain n code 
of morality which has the authority of the command of 
God, and give an authoritative declaration as to what God 
is and what is his relation to man and to the universe. In 
the infant state of the human mind such authoritative 
declarations are not <|ucstioued. Rather they are needed, 
are reverentially accepted and devoutly followed. Religion, 
therefore, at this stage of the human mind, serves an inqior- 
tant purpose. But ns tho human mind grows to maturity, 
what was sufficient for its childlike capacity ceases to be 
so. It is disinclined to receive things at second hand, if 
it can look at them directly and get at a rational convic- 
tion of their truth or otherwise. Instead of being con- 
tent with receiving things on authority as it did in its 
feeble infant state, it begins to speculate and employ its 
reason lor discerning whether things are as they are said to 
be and why they are so. Here is the beginning of philoso- 
phy. Herein is the first germ of scepticism. If reli- 
giousness means duty to hold beliefs mi authoritative 
declaration, to hold them irrespective of facts whether 
reason suppoits them or not, in short to disallow to reason 
the right to judge of beliefs which religion inculcates, 
then we may say that with the beginning of philosophy 
irreligiousness begins. The idea of religion in the ortho- 
dox sense coincides with the era of ignorance. For the 
thinking man religion must be philosophised or for him 
philosophy is religion. This necessity is recognised by the 
heads and representatives of religious systems, as it has 
been felt by the free-thinking laymen. Borne philosophers 
like St. Augustine, construct a system of philosophy to 
confirm and establish the teachings of the religion they 
profess. Others more independent, see insuperable diffi- 
culties philosophically to arrive at tiny knowledge about 
God, the soul, its existence and survival after death, the 
universe us a whole and its relation to God. As long as 
man believed what was taught to him, on what he consi- 
dered the divine authority, these questions presented 
to him no difficulty. Not because his reason solved those 
difficulties, but because he cared not to employ bis reason. 
He wus satisfied to take for granted what was told to him 
and there the matter ended. In such a jiassive state we 
might happily remain if our mind never emerged from 
this childlike state of contentment. But every day that 
goes, carries us forward in the course of advancement. It 
is the characteristic of man to be inquisitive of all the 
subjects that come within the range of his thoughts. The 
successes that he has achieved in some departments of 
knowledge make him bold and confident of attaining 
success by following the same rational method of investi- 
gation in all directions. The man of science joins with 
the free-thinking philosopher to wage war against the 
claims of religion. Accept on faith, says religion, the 
truths which philosophy cannot reach and science cannot 
penetrate. Nay, say philosophy ami science, to accept 
truths upon faith is an unintelligible phrase. We are 
votaries of truth, but truth is not truth unless our under- 
standing can accept it. While religion stands at one ex- 
treme, science in the heat of the controversy rushes to 
the other extreme. In its investigations in the material 
universe, science day after day makes wonderful discoveries 
and traces the uniform agency of constant laws in the midst 
of endless diversity. It views nothing as providential. 
All the phenomena in the universe it will trace to their 
physical causes. It forms mental science and moral science 
on the physical basis. It views rcligiou as mere dogmatism, 
philosophy in its transcendental speculations, as vague 
and dreamy ; science alone can furnish man with positive 
knowledge and more important still, useful knowledge. 
The physical universe admits of being brought under 
direct observation, experiment and verification, and the 
great triumph of all this is that it enables man to bring 
about certain events in the future and predict them under 
given conditions with perfect precision. The subjects of 
religion and philosophy inasmuch as they deal with the 
non-material universe, and as they, therefore, do not admit 
of these tests, are not worth the while of man to waste 
time and trouble upon. They an; mere superstitions, 


bequeathed to us by the old ignorant Past. There is 
nothing for man to know beyond matter and what material 
data, will lend him to. Thus, science drags us forcibly into 
materialism. Thus arbitrary and dogmatic religion, in- 
complete and incompetent philosophy, and audacious 
science all combine to destroy the most cherished and the 
most ancient of our beliefs, destroy all our spiritual intui- 
tions. What can rescue us from this sad state ? I answer, 
Theosophy. 

The world has been prepared for Theosophy in our 
times by what are known in the Western world as spiri- 
tual phenomena. These phenomena staggered the confidence 
and positiveness of science. Books and journals are full 
of well-authenticated events which occurred in violation 
of all the physical laws known to and accepted by science. 
Heavy things would be seen swimming about in the air in 
violation of the law of gravitation, canied by some un- 
seen or unknown being or force. Beings of more or less 
intelligence woidd manifest themselves at spiritual seances 
and declare themselves the spirits or ghosts of those who 
had lived and died in this world. They would represent 
themselves sometimes as dead friends, at others as dead 
relatives or as quite strangers, and converse with the per- 
sons assembled, on diverse matters. All those who clung 
to the belief in the existence and immortality of the soul, 
but whose scientific education showed them that there 
was a want of data on which the belief could be logically 
founded, all these naturally rushed to these events as the 
most welcome evidences they so much wanted. All ghost 
stories were raked up and fondly read and re-read to see 
how far they were authenticated. But there was one 
weak point. These spiritual intelligences, as we may call 
them, that held converse with men in this fashion may he 
either tho spirits or ghosts of the departed or may be 
beings of a different order from ourselves. Below man we 
see myriads of animated existences. Innumerable as these 
are, they do not exhaust all possible existences nor fill the 
whole universe. Beings of an order and nature different 
from ours may people the vast universe about us and the 
spiritual phenomena we witness may be due to the agency 
of these beings. This view came to be supported by the 
fact that in many cases the guests from the unseen uni- 
verse exhibited intelligence and capacity far below those 
of men they personated. In many cases they were below 
even the average intelligence of mankind. Often they 
talked most silly and ridiculous and even false and 
contradictory things. Often they betrayed a mischievous 
delight in deluding their human interrogators. Nay, 
further, the sensitive persons called the mediums, through 
whom they manifested themselves, in a number of cases 
deteriorated in constitution, character, and morals. The 
intercourse with these denizens of the unseen world 
seemed in great many cases to be anything but in- 
structive ami elevating. All these considerations lead 
to tho conclusion that it is very improbable that these 
visitors of ours are the spirits of departed men, 
but that they are some independent beings. Even in 
cases where the communications arc sensible and true 
it is as much possible that our interlocutors are the in- 
dependent beings who are well disposed and better in- 
formed, as that they are the spirits of the departed. At 
any rate it is not certain that the beings who communi- 
cate with us at the seances are the spirits of the dead. 
And thus these spiritual phenomena as they are called do 
not furnish us with data that can prove to us with certain- 
ty the existence of soul and its immortality. Vet these 
spiritual phenomena have gained one great point against 
the materialism of science. They establish beyond doubt 
the existence of forces or beings which do not obey 
the laws of matter, and have nothing in common with 
the material world. To distinguish these, therefore, from 
the material we may designate them as the spiritual 
bengs or agencies. This is, indeed, an immense gain and 
deals a death-blow to materialism. 

These spiritual phenomena, however, are but scattered 
unconnected facts, and so long as they are such, our know- 
ledge of the spiritual universe docs not amount to much 
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just ns our knowledge of the physical universe did not 
amount to much till we rnised the knowledge of mere 
facts to scientific knowledge. We are said to possess 
scientific knowledge in any particular department of 
Nature when we have succeeded in uniting the scatter- 
ed facts under the highest possible generalizations or com- 
mon laws, and have acquired the power to predict future 
events under given conditions, and to bring about the 
events when we can arrange the necessary conditions and 
control the laws. Can we raise to a science the phenomena 
of modern spiritualism > Can we cany our knowledge 
beyond the phenomena to the laws which these phenome- 
na obey ? And, knowing the laws, do we know how to 
control them and so produce the phenomena at will ? If 
we can, then we have raised modern spiritualism to the 
dignity of science. And Theosophy does that. The ad- 
vanced Then, sophist can produce at will nil the pheno- 
mena that occur at spiritual seances. While modern 
spiritualism is a mere collection of phenomena. Theoso- 
phy is the science of these phenomena, or, in short, 
the science of .spiritualism, doing beyond these phe- 
nomena, it lias a close and intimate view of the spir- 
itual universe that lies behind them, and of its laws, 
its influences, and its beings. Those who are familiar with 
the phenomena of clairvoyance are aware that by the 
will of the mesmerizer the patient is thrown into such a 
deep sleep, or trance ns it is called, that the body is in 
every respect a corpse, the soul of the patient is released 
from the body, its vision is immensely enlarged, and as if 
time and distance are no impediments to it, in an instant 
it ranges over the most distant places, till by the will of 
the operator the soul returns to the body which thus be- 
comes reanimated. We thus sec the duality of matter 
and spirit in man. The more our spiritual self is freed 
from the control and weight of the material self, the 
greater is our freedom from physical impediments and the 
greater becomes our capacity for knowledge and for work 
in the universe. The true theosophical mystic acts upon 
these facts. His aim is to subdue bis physical nature and 
its wants and desires to the utmost limit possible, and 
develop the spiritual nature to the highest, extent possible. 
In proportion to bis success in doing this, the mightier 
man he becomes. And you can easily imagine the immensi- 
ty ofknowledge and power the highest Thcosophist possesses, 
who lias succeeded in gaining a complete mastery over bis 
material, or as it is more significantly expressed animal, 
nnture, who has developed bis spiritual self to such an 
extent that he is thoroughly spiritualized, who is wholly 
a spirit or spirit-man. He has by internal development 
gained all the powers that the freed soul manifests in 
cases of clairvoyance, and, starting from what we know of 
the powers of a mesmerizer, we may say he is to the 
mesmerizer in his command over the outside world what 
a full-grown, perfectly-developed, aud healthy man is to an 
infant just born. 

Many details of argument and fact can be supplied, de- 
tails which the 1st* Unveiled so copiously furnishes and 
which Colonel Olcott anil Madame Blavntsky have often 
brought to our notice, to throw more light on the conclu- 
sions we have arrived at. The existence of soul in man, 
its independence of our physical organization, hence its 
survival when death altogether separates it from the body : 
the existence of the spiritual universe, that as by our physi- 
cal powers and knowledge we can operate upon the physi- 
cal universe, so by our soul powers and knowledge we can 
operate upon the spiritual and also upon the physical 
universe, that the department of spiritual knowledge is 
ns much capable of scientific treatment and study ns the 
department of physical knowledge — these are for us well 
established and proven facts. 

Our position then in respect of science is this. We 
accept all that it has discovered and knows about the 
material world, but when it says that there is nothing 
besides matter, nothing besides what, it already knows, 
we join issue with it. Wo enlarge and extend the juris- 
diction of science and bring within its h ope the spiritual 
universe. From the data which the spiritual science fur- 


nishes, philosophy is better able to speculate on the con- 
stitution of the universe, its relation with God, upon soul 
and its future destiny. Before, philosophy stood nglinst 
in the presence of the mysteries it cannot fathom ; helped 
by Theosophy it soars beyond the mysteries. 

Before, philosophy stopped before the veil of Isis unable 
to lift it u]i ; Theosophy rends this veil asunder and ushers 
philosophy forward. Subjects which being so long mys- 
terious to philosophy, religion claimed as its own and 
dogmatized upon, now come legitimately within the province 
of philosophy. Of what use is it for religion to be dogmatic 
when the truths it asserts come within the capacity of philo- 
sophy to criticize, accept or reject. Religion then is the 
name for the highest conclusions of philosophy. So much 
of its old dogmatism ns coincides with these conclusions is 
accepted, the rest of course rejected. For the ignorant 
these conclusions may stand as dogmas ; the thoughtful 
know where to look for the basis of them and can know 
how they are arrived at. Such truth as lies in them being 
better understood, the various religions again in their 
turn command the respect and adherence of all honest 
thinkers. We perceive, therefore, how religion, philosophy 
and science, have all and each of them licen advanced and 
elevated by Theosophy. So far ns we have proceeded, we 
are in a position to conclude that Theosophy is the 
spiritual science; Theosophy is the perfected and com- 
pleted philosophy ; Theosophy is the religion for the 
thoughtful ; Theosophy furnishes the only reliable and 
true dogmas that may constitute the religion for the 
ignorant or the masses. 

Formerly religion, philosophy and science, although 
each claimed to bo the possessor of truth, yet pre- 
sented the anomalous spectacle of being vehemently hos- 
tile to one another. Now Theosophy has introduced har- 
mony and concord among tlieni all. Theosophy brings 
pence in the realm of thought. 

Nay more — in proportion as we rise from particulars to 
higher and fewer generalizations from which to deduce all 
the facts that fill the world, our knowledge is perfected 
and complete. In science we see this process carried out 
to a certain extent. The highest generalizations of science 
denote the great advance that has been made from parti- 
cular facts. But these generalizations which arc accepted 
ns the ultimate truths by the sciences to which they be- 
long, are again hut particulars in relation to one another, 
and with reference to the higher truths which may be 
discovered to cover them all. To ascend to these higher 
truths which combine under their sweep the truths which 
the various sciences finally stop at, and to make one 
great science of all these sciences, is the province of phi- 
losophy. But so long as philosophy was not strengthened 
by the spiritual data and science narrowed itself into 
materialism, philosophy was incapable of performing this 
grand function and its pretensions to do this were not 
tolerated. Philosophy transformed into Theosophy does 
nil this. Theosophy thus is the science of sciences, it is 
the highest science. 

When we have mastered this highest science and philo- 
sophy, wo will have become Theosophists of a high, if not 
the highest, order. At present, logically satisfied that there 
lies the most important field ofknowledge before us, wo are 
waiting at the threshold, till in good time we may ho per- 
mitted to cross it. How we are to qualify ourselves for 
this high honour, and what the nims are for which we 
wish to attain the highest theosophical knowledge and 
powers, are themes ol superlative importance and interest. 

I have already taken much space and occupied much of 
your time. These topics, therefore, w r e may reserve for 
some future time. I have, therefore, to conclude, thank- 
ing you for the patience and good-will with which you 
have borne with me so long. 


IT IS EASY TO ADVISE A PEBSON, BUT HOW DIFHCULT 
to receive, under similar circumstances, that same advice 
from another ! Wo arc so prone to believe that what 
we accept is truth, and that those who cannot see 
with our eyes are all wrong. 
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A WOODEN GOD. 

l‘Y COL. ROBERT 0. INGKSOLL. 

Washington', Mnrcli 27. — To-day Messrs. Wright, 
Dickey, O’Conner, and Murcli, of the select committee 
on the causes of the present depression of labour, pre- 
sented the majority special report upon Chinese immigra- 
tion. 

These gentlemen are in great fear for the future of our 
most holy and perfectly authenticated religion, and have, 
like faithful watchmen from the walls and towers of Zion, 
hastened to give the alarm. They have informed Con- 
gress that “ Joss has his temple of worship in the Chinese 
quarters in San Francisco. Within the walls of a dila- 
pidated structure is exposed to the view of the faithful 
the god of the Chinaman, and here are his altars of wor- 
ship. Here he tears up his pieces of paper ; here lie offer, s 
up his prayers ; here he receives his religious consolations, 
and here is his road to the celestial land.” That “ Joss is 
located in a long, narrow room in a building in a back 
alley, upon a kind of altar that “ he is a wooden image, 
looking as much like an alligator as like a human being;” 
that the Chinese “think there is such a place as heaven 
that all classes of Chinamen worship idols;” that “the 
temple is open every day at all hours ;” that “ the Chinese 
have no Sunday ;” that this heathen god has “huge jaws, 
a big red tongue, large white teeth, a half-dozen arms, and 
big, fiery eyeballs. About him are placed offerings of 
meat and other eatables — a sacrificial offering.” 

No wonder that these members of the committee were 
shocked at such an image of Coil, knowing as they did 
that 

THE ONLY TRUE GOD 

was correctly described by the inspired lunatic of Patmos 
in the following words : — 

“ And there sat in the midst of the seven golden candle- 
sticks one like unto the Son of man, clothed with a 
garment down to the foot, and girt about the pups with 
u golden girdle. His head and his liaim were white like 
wool, ns white ns snow ; and his eyes were as a flame of 
fire ; and his feet like unto fine brass as if they burned in 
a furnace ; and his voice as the sound of many waters. 
And lie had in his right hand seven stars; and out of his 
mouth went a sharp two-edged sword ; and his counte- 
nance was as the sun shineth in his strength.” 

Certainly a large mouth filled with white teeth is pre- 
ferable to one used as the scabbard of a sharp, two- 
edged sword. Why should these gentlemen object to a 
god with big fiery eyeballs, when their own Deity has eyes 
like a H a me of fire V 

Is it not a little late in the day to object to people 
because they sacrifice meat and other eatables to their 
god We all know that for thousands of years the 
“ real” God was exceedingly fond of roasted meat ; that 
he loved the savour of burning flesh, and delighted in 
the perfume of fresh, warm blood. 

The following account of the manner in which the 
“living God” desired that His chosen people should sacri- 
fice, tends to show the degradation and religious blindness 
of the Chinese : 

“ Aaron therefore went unto the altar and slew- the calf 
of the sin offering which was for himself. And the sons 
of Aaron brought the blood unto him. And he dipped his 
fingers in the blood and put it upon the horns of the 
altar, and poured out the blood at the bottom of the altar ; 
but the fat and the kidneys and the caul above the liver of 
the sin offering he burnt upon the altar, as the Lord com- 
manded Moses, and the flesh and the hide he burnt with fire 
without the camp. And he slew the burnt offering. And 
Aaron’s sons presented unto him the blood which he 
sprinkled round about the altar. . . . And he brought the 
meat offering and took a handful thereof and burnt upon 
the altar. . . He slew also the bullock and the mm for a sa- 
crifice of a peace offering which was for the people. And 
Aaron’s sons presented unto him the blood which he sprin- 


kled upon the altar round about, and the fat of the bullock 
ami of the ram, the rump, and that which covcreth the 
inwards and the kidneys, and the caul above the liver ; 
and they put the fat upon the breasts and be burnt the 
fat upon the altar. And the breast and the right shoulder 
Aaron waved lor a wave offering before the Lord, as Moses 
commanded.” 

If the Chinese only did something like this, we would 
know that they worshipped the “ living ” God. The idea 
that the supreme head of the “American system of reli- 
gion ” can be placated with a little meat and “ ordinary 
eatables” is simply preposterous. He has always asked 
for blood, and has always asserted that without the shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission of sin. 

The world is also informed by these gentlemen that 
“the idolatry of the Chinese produces 

A DEMORALISING K ELECT UPON ol'R AMERICAN YOUTH, 
by bringing sacred things into disrespect, and making 
religion a theme of disgust and contempt.” 

In San Francisco there are some three hundred thou- 
sand people. Is it possible that a few Chinese can bring 
“ our holy religion ” into disgust and contempt! In that 
city there are fifty times as many churches as Joss houses. 
Scores of sermons arc uttered every week ; religious books 
and papers are as plentiful as leaves in autumn, and 
somewhat drier; thousands of Dibles are within tin; reach 
of all. And there too is the example of a Christian city. 

Why should we send missionaries to China if we can- 
not convert the heathen when they come here ! When 
missionaries go to a foreign land, the poor benighted 
people have to take their word for the blessings showered 
upon a Christian people; but when the heathen come 
here they can see for themselves. What was simply a 
story becomes a demonstrated fact. They come in con- 
tact with people who love their enemies ; they sec that 
ilia Christian land men tell the truth ; that they will 
not take advantage of strangers; that they are just and 
patient, kind and tender; that they never lesort to force ; 
that they have no prejudice on account of colour, race, 
or religion ; that they look upon mankind as brethren ; 
that they speak of God as a universal lather, and are 
willing to work, and even to suffer, for the good not only 
of their own countrymen, but of the heathen as well! All 
this the Chinese see and know, and why they still cling 
to the religion of their country is to me a matter of 
amazement. 

We all know that the disciples of Jesus do unto others 
as they would that others should do unto them, and that 
those of Confucius do not unto others anything that 
they would not that others should do unto them. Surely 
such people ought to live together in perfect peace. 

RISING WITH THE SUBJECT, 

growing heated with a kind of holy indignation, these 
Christian representatives of a Christian people most 
solemnly declare that : 

“Any one who is really endowed with a correct know- 
ledge of our religious system, which acknowledges the 
existence of a living God and an accountability to Him, and 
a future state of reward and punishment, who feels that 
he has an apology for this abominable pagan worship, is 
not a fit person to be ranked as a good citizen of the 
American union. It is absurd to make any apology for 
its toleration. Itmusl.be abolished, and the sooner the 
decree goes forth by the power of this government the 
better it will be for the interests of this land.” 

1 take this, the earliest opportunity, to inform these 
gentlemen composing a majority of the committee, that 
we have in the United States no “ religious system ;” that 
this is a secular government. That it has no religious 
creed; that it does not believe nor disbelieve inn future 
state of reward and punishment ; that it neither affirms 
nor denies the existence of a “ living God ;” and that the 
only god, so far as this government is concerned, is the le- 
gally expressed will of a majority of the people. Under 
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our Hag (lie. Chinese have the same right to worship a 
wooden god that you have to worship any other. The 
Constitution protects equally the Chinch of Jehovah and 
the house of Joss. Whatever their relative positions may 
he in heaven, they stand upon a perfect equality in the 
United States. 

THIS GOVERNMENT IS AN INFIIIKJ, GOVERNMENT. 

We have a constitution with Man put in and Clod left out; 
and it is the glory of this country that we have such a 
constitution. 

It may be surprising to you that. 1 have an apology for 
pagan worship, yet I have. And it is the same one that 
1 have for the writers of this report. I account for both 
by the word superstition. Why should we object to their 
worshipping God as they please ? If the worship is im- 
proper, the protestation should come not from a committee 
of congress, but from God himself. If he is satisfied, that 
is sufficient. Our religion can only he brought into con- 
tempt by the actions of those who profess to he governed 
by its teachings. This report will do more in that direc- 
tion than millions of Chinese could do l>y burning pieces 
of paper before a wooden image. If you wish to impress 
the Chinese with the value of your religion, of what you 
arc pleased to call “ The American system,” show them 
that Christians are hotter than heathens. Prove to them 
that what you are. pleased to call the ‘'living Cod” teaches 
higher and holier things, a grander and purer code of 
morals than can be found upon pagan pages. Excel these 
wretches in industry, in honesty, in reverence for parents, 
in cleanliness, in frugality, and above all by advocating the 
absolute liberty of human thought. 

Do not trample upon these people because they haven 
different, conception of things about which even this 
committee knows nothing. 

Give them the same privilege you enjoy, <>f making a 
God after their own fashion. And let them describe him 
as they will. Would you be willing to have them remain, 
if one of their race, thousands of years ago, had pretend- 
ed to have seen God, and had written of him as follows: 
“There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, and fire out 
of his mouth devoured ; coals were kindled by it, . . . 

and he rode upon a cherub and did fly?” Why should you 
object to these people on account of their religion ? Your 
objection has in it the spirit of hate and intolerance. Of 
that spirit the inquisition was horn. That spirit lighted 
the fagot, made the. thumb-screw, put chains upon the 
limbs, and lashes upon the hacks of men. The same spirit 
bought and sold, captured and kidnapped human beings; 
sold babes, ami justified all the horrors of slavery. 

Congress has nothing to do with the religion of the 
people. Its members are not responsible to God for the 
opinions of their constituents, and it may tend to the hap- 
piness of the constituents for me to state that they are 
in no way responsible for the religion of the members. 
Religion is an individual, not a national matter. And 
where the nation interferes with the right of conscience, 
the liberties of the people arc devoured by the monster 
superstition. 

If you wish to drive out the Chinese, do not make a 
pretext of religion. Do not pretend that you are trying 
to do God a favour. Injustice in 11 is mime is doubly de- 
testable. The assassin cannot sanctify bis dagger by fall- 
ing on his knees, and it does not help a falsehood if it he 
uttered ns a prayer. Religion, used to intensify the 
hatred of men toward men under the pretence of pleasing 
God, lias cursed the world. 

A portion of this most remarkable report is intensely 
religious. There is in it almost the odour of sanctity ; 
and when reading it one is impressed with the living piety 
of its authors. Rut on the twenty-fifth page there are a 
few passages that 

MUST I’AIN Till-; HEARTS OK TRUK UKLJKVKKS. 
Leaving their religious views, the members immediately 
betake themselves to philosophy and prediction, Listen: 
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“The Chinese race and the American citizen whether 
native-horn or who is eligible to our naturalisation laws 
and becomes a citizen, arc in a state of antagonism. They 
cannot and will not ever meet upon common ground, and 
occupy together the same social level. This is impossible. 
The pagan and the Christian travel different paths. This 
one believes in a living God, that, one in the type of mon- 
sters ami worship of wood and stone. Thus in the reli- 
gion of the two races of man, they areas wide apart as 
the poles of the two hemispheres. They cannot now nor 
never [sic] will approach the same religious altar. The 
Christian will not recede to barbarism, nor will the Chi- 
nese advance to the enlightened belt [whatever it is] of 
civilisation. . . . lie cannot he converted to those 

modern ideas of religious worship which have been ac- 
cepted by Europe and crown the American system.” 

Christians used to believe that through their religion 
all the nations of the earth were finally to be blest. In 
accordance with that belief missionaries have been sent to 
every land, and untold wealth has been expended for 
what lias been called the spread of the gospel. 

I am almost sure that I have read somewhere that 
“Christ died for all men,” and that “ God is iio respecter 
of persons." It was once taught that it was the duty of 
Christians to tell to all people the “ tidings of great joy." 
I have never believed these tidings myself, but have al- 
ways contended that an honest merchant was the best 
missionary. Commerce makes friends, religion makes 
enemies; the one enriches, and the other impoverishes; 
the one thrives best where the truth is told, the other 
where falsehoods arc believed. For myself, I have but 
little confidence in any business, or enterprise, or invest- 
ment, that, promises dividends only after the death of the 
stockholders. 

Rut 

l AM ASIlAM kH 

that four Christian statesmen, four members of congress 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth cenluty, who serious- 
ly object to people on account of thcirreligious convictions, 
should still assert that the very religion in which they be- 
lieve — aad the only religion established by the living 
God-head of the American system — is not adapted to the 
spiritual needs of one-third of the human race. It is 
amazing that these four gentlemen have, in the defence 
of the Christian religion, announced the discovery that.it 
is wholly inadequate for the civilisation of mankind ; that 
the light of the cross can never penetrate the darkness of 
China ; “ that all the labours of the missionary, the ex- 
ample of the good, the exalted character of our civilisation, 
make no impression upon the Pagan life of the Chinese 
and that even the report of this committee will not tend 
to elevate, refine, and christianise the yellow heathen 
of the Pacific coast. In the name of religion these gen- 
tlemen have denied its power and mocked at the enthu- 
siasm of its founder. Worse than this, they have predict- 
ed for the Chinese a future of ignorance and idolatry in 
this world, and if the “ American system” of religion is true, 
hell-fire in the next. 

For the benefit of these four philosophers and prophets 
I will give 

A FKW EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF CONFUCIUS, 

that will in my judgment compare favourably with the 
best passages of their report : 

“ My doctrilii; is that mail must he true to the princi- 
ples ot his nature, and the benevolent exercise of them 
toward others. 

“ With coarse vice to eat, with water to drink, and with 
my bended arm fora pillow, I still have joy. 

“ Riches and honour acquired by injustice are to me but 
floating clouds. 

l'be man who in view of gain thinks of righteousness; 
who in danger forgets life, and who remembers an ’ old 
agreement, however fur back it extends, such a man may 
be reckoned a complete mail. 
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“ Recompense injury with justice, ami kindness with 
kindness. 

“ There is one word which may serve as a rule of prac- 
tice for all one’s life : Reciprocity is that word.” 

When the ancestors of the four Christian congressmen 
were barbarians, when they lived in caves, gnawed bones, 
and worshipped dried snakes, the infamous Chinese were 
reading these sublime sentences of Confucius. When the 
forefathers of these Christian statesmen were hunting 
toads to get the jewels out of their heads, to be used as 
charms, the wretched Chinese were calculating eclipses 
and measuring the circumference of the earth. When 
the progenitors of these representatives of the “ American 
system of religion ” were burning women charged with 
nursing devils, the people " incapable of being influenced 
by the exalted character of our civilization,” were building 
asylums for the insane. 

Neither should it be forgotten that, for thousands of 
years, the Chinese have honestly practised the great 
principles known as 

Civil, SKUVICK It K !•’«) ItM 

a something that even the administration of Mr. Hayes 
has reached only through the proxy of promise. 

If we wish to prevent the immigration of the Chinese, 
let us reform our treaties with the vast empire from 
whence they came. For thousands of years the Chinese 
secluded themselves from the rest of the world. They did 
not deem the Christian nations Ht to associate with. We 
forced ourselves upon them. We called, but with can- 
non. The English battered down the door in the names 
of opium and Christ. The infamy was regarded as another 
triumph for the gospel. At last, in self-defence, the Chinese 
allowed Christians to touch their shores. Their wise men 
their philosophers protested, and prophesied that time 
would show that Christians could not be trusted. This 
report proves that the wise men were not only philoso- 
phers but prophets. 

Treat China as you would England. Keep a treaty 
while it is in force. Change it if you will, according to 
the laws of nations, but on no account excuse a breach of 
national faith by pretending that we are dishonest for 
God’s sake. (Chicago Daily Timex.) 


MiTIl tNC TIIK SAD FACT OK TIIK IMI'KNDINU DISSOMN 
tioli of the Sanskrit Text Society,” founded at London in 
]N(i.">, through the exertions of the late Professor Gold - 
stacker, Professor Albert Weber, the learned Sanskrit 
Professor at the University of lfeilin mournfully asks the 
Editor of the Timex ; 

“ (fan it be possible that among the hundreds and 
thousands of English gentlemen who have spent a large 
part of their lives in India, in what one often hears called 
4 the most splendid service in the world,’ a sufficient num- 
ber cannot be induced to support a society founded for 
the purpose of making available to European scholars the 
authentic documents for Indian literary research .... 

A moment’s reflection would have induced Professor 
Weber to spare himself the trouble of asking such a 
question. What proportion of the English gentlemen 
who take up an Indian career care one rap about Indian 
history or authentic documents ( How many real .schol- 
ars have developed in the Indian branches of service 
•since John Company’s first ship arrived t Great names, 
doubtless, there are to be recalled, but when the entire 
list is written, what percentage does it embrace of the 
educated, even highly educated, men who have been to 
India ! If the professor were to poll the civil and mili- 
tary branches of the public service to-day, he would find 
that not one per cent, even of the lusty young chaps fresh 
from the scholastic forcing-houses would trouble themselves, 
whether or not the Sanskrit language itself, to say no- 
thing of the Sanskrit Text Society, were extinguished 


to-morrow. Badminton, lawn-tennis, flirtation, racing, pig- 
sticking, billiards, and the bubbling peg interest them, 
and there is always plenty of money to support clubs and 
that sort of thing. But Asiatic literature, Aryan religion 
or philosophy — these are not their ‘ fad and out of all 
these thousands upon thousands who have passed across 
the Indian stage, few have turned their backs upon fashion- 
able pleasures and sought their happiness in study. At 
Kandy, Ceylon, for instance, in the English library which 
stands just opposite the Dahula Maligawa temple, among 
the collection of some 7,000 volumes there is, or was a 
few weeks ago, just one book on the Buddhists or their 
religion — Schlagentweit’s observations in Tibet. That tells 
the story ; and Professor Weber need not waste time in 
wondering that such societies as the one he names enjoy 
so precarious a tenure, of life. If European scholars would 
show a more respectful and lraternal disposition towards 
their native Asiatic contemporaries the ease might be 
different. And if the * enlightened Indian princes and 
gentlemen’ whom he mentions in the same letter to the 
Timex eotdd see that their patronage of such learned bodies 
would secure them as much consideration with the ruling 
race as do their subscriptions to monuments and giving of 
entertainments, no doubt their aid would be generously 
afforded. 


THE MEDAL <>E lluXoUR. 

The undersigned regrets to say that neither of the very 
few essays sent in for competition for the Modal of Honour 
founded by the General Council is of sufficient meiit to 
entitle it to the bestowal of so high a. dignity. To award 
this medal for any paper but one strictly complying with 
the first of the conditions announced in the Resolution of 
Council of May o, viz., that "The Essay shall be of a 
high merit,” would permanently lower its value in the 
estimation of the Indian public as a national prize worth 
contending for. It. cannot be admitted for a moment 
(hat the failure to elicit high-class essays is due to anv lack 
of ability among our Indian thinkers. The true reason is 
doubtless a too modest estimation of personal ability. 
Under this conviction, therefore, the General Council de- 
cides to renew the offer of the medal and diplomas men- 
tioned in the Resolution of May, and appeal to all who 
love India and reverence her ancient glories tip aid our 
•Society in this attempt to infuse a new life into the na- 
tional literature. And as under the previous arrangement 
the eminent jurors selected were debarred for competition, 
it has now been decided that the undersigned shall judge 
of the respective merits of competing essays ; availing 
himsclt as occasion may require of the help of non-compe- 
ting native scholars who may consent to aid him in render- 
ing a just and impartial award. 

For the information of the public, it is announced that 
donations ot ancient coins to be melted into the Medal of 
Honour have already been made by distinguished patrons 
of learning in the North-Western and Eastern provinces 
• it India. ’I’lie following is the generous contribution of Ran 
Bahadur Mannibhai Jasbhai, Uivan of (hitch : — Ten 
holies, old coins found in (hitch and supposed to be about 
I 200 years old ; ten korios, Ran Tamaehiji’s reign, com- 
menced Sain vat 1711. — A.D. It!.').) ; fifty small coins — old 
coins found in Glitch, and supposed to be about .S00 years 
old ; live kories, Rao Raidbanji I.’s reign, commenced 
Saurvat 1722. — A.D. !.(!(!(!; five kories, Kao Laklipatji’s 
reign, commenced. Sain vat. t MOM. — A.D. 1 7~>i ; five kories, 
Kao Dcsa'ji I.’s reign, commenced, Samvat 177o. — A. D. 
1 7 lb ; five kories, Rao lVagji or Pragmalji I.’s reign, com- 
menced Samvat 1 7 •’>•!• . — A.I). 1008; seven koiies, Rao 
Khengarji I.’s reign, commenced Samvat Kit).') — A.D. 

I . HI); ten kories, Ra.. Bharaji or Bharn.alji I.’s reign, 
commenced Samvat 1 (M2. — A.D. loSti. 

Essays of the character described in t he not ice published 
in the Tiikosoviiist for March, April and May, will be 
received at these Head-quarters until December 1st, IN, SO, 
and judgment given by or before March I, 1881. Thu 
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name of (lie uutliiii' must in no case be attached to an 
essay, but placed in a closed envelope accompanying tlm 
same and bearing upon the outside a mark or marks simi- 
lar to those written upon the essay. 

By order of the Council, 

Hkniiy 8. Ouarrr, 

President of the Theosopliical Society. 
llead-(piarters, T. S. 

Uirgaum, Bombay, June I , 1880. 


NANG A BABA OF GWALIOR. 

liY A HETIIIKD COMMISSION Rl) MILITARY OlTlCKH. 

In a corner of the parade ground of Maharaja Scindia’s 
foi'ce, there Jived an ascetic called (from his always keeping 
himself stark naked) “ Nanga Baba.” The Maharaja tried 
in many direct and indirect ways to get his parade cleared 
of the cottage of the Baba, but liw would not budge. He 
(Nanga Baba) bad a few ilowering plants set out about his 
cottage. ft was a place of resort for all classes of people. 

Jn the year 18(Jf), our regiment, the Kith B. C., under the 
command of Colonel Jenkin, had to spend the usual term 
at the Murar cantonment* Every now and then the holy 
man was waited upon by regimental men, one Sobjia 
Singh sowar (a .Sikh and a native of Hoshyarpur district 
in the Punjab) being among the number. He used to go 
unnoticed every night with a mitmtk (goat skin) full of 
water to irrigate the plants attached to the hermitage. 
The locality has a very scanty supply of water. The Baba 
knew well Sobha Singh's devotion, but in order that no 
one might suspect that he possessed psychic powers, he 
used to ask his waiters-on — " ll'/io irrigate# mg plant# 

( hie flight as the sowar was as usual watering the 
plants, Manga Baba, simply to unveil the matter and 
to properly repay .Sobha .Singh s services, came out of his 
“ kuti ” (cottage) and said — “ Who is among my plants dis- 
turbing them in the peace of the night?” Sobha Singh, 
as if thunder-struck, sat down .piietly where he was. On 
approaching near, “Nnnga Baba” addressed him — " O, Sobha 
Singh, thou hast done a great service to me.” The latter 
did not say anything, from awe and reverence. The her- 
mit then returned to his cottage ; Sobha Singh followed 
him and sat down in a corner, deeply filled with a sincere 
love for the holy man. That night and the following day 
and night passed, but Sobha Singh would not, rather could 
not, leave the place. The following morning, Nnnga Baba 
desired the sowar to go to his regiment. The man shrug- 
ged his shoulders ami said (after coining to himself, as till 
then lie was in a peculiar state of mind) — “ Yes, Baba, I 
will go to the regiment once for all, as yesterday I had 
my ' af/ijiahria ’ duty (i. c„ 24- hours’ regular duty of 
horse and man) which I neglected. No sooner will 1 go 
there than I shall be sent to the custody of the stand- 
guard, and the punishment I will get cannot be but hard 
under the present military law.” After a little talk with 
the hermit, he silently went to the c/t/mon and un- 
noticed entered his compartment (dera). As lie entered be 
asked his joralar (fellow-horseman, who lived in the 
same compartment) Dalel Singh, sowar, as to what hap- 
pened in his absence, and whether lie was on that account, 
reported to the officer in charge by the Head Daffednr. 
Haled Singh was astonished at the question. Calling 
him a maniac, he said that scarcely an hour had passed 
since his (Sobha’s) return from his “ al/mahria ” duty and 
putting off his uniform, Ac., and then asked him what lie 
now meant by making such foolish enquiries ? Sobha Singh 
was not a little surprised at his fellow’s remarks, and ob- 
served that it was poor fun for him to joke in a matter 
of such importance. Dalel Singh, being frightened and 
taking bis colleague for a lunatic, ran up to bis immediate 
superior and reported the case. From all this, Sobha Singh 


* About three wiles from Gwalior. 


found that something had happened during his absence, 
and attributed it to the bidden powers of Nnnga Baba. 
When the troop Risnldar was informed of this matter, he 
sent for the sowar and many men gathering round him, 
they were anxious to hear what, the matter was with the 
poor Sobha. Who could say what v’as working in this 
man’s mind ? After a long wdtile and repeated questions, 
Sobha Singh told the whole story to the bystanders. All 
were surprised to know- that Sobha Singh’s nthparia 
was not performed by himself, but. by some body else. 
Sobha Singh tendering his resignation, the case was re- 
ported to the Commanding Officer. But, despite every effort 
of military men, the sowar did not withdraw his resignation. 

After receiving his discharge from the regiment, he 
went directly to Nanga Bil ba and presented linn all the 
money lie had. The hermit addressed him in the follow- 
ing words — “ Than hast, come at la #/” ; and returning bis 
money, he gave him Its. ">00 more and ordered him to go 
direct to his house, whereafter celebrating the nuptials of 
his two daughters, he should give himself up to the contemp- 
lation of the Deity in his own wag. The lioly man added 
that there was no necessity for his returning to Qwalior, and 
that hereafter lie was to be the most revered ascetic of his 
native country. 

We hear that Sobha Singh from that time always lived 
only under the shelter of a blanket stretched over a bamboo 
stick. The people of Hoshyarpur, Jalandhar, and other 
districts of the Punjab, not being prone t.o leave fakirs and 
other holy men to themselves, thronged to his Darshana. 

Sobha Singh became a perfect ascetic by a single glance 
of Nanga Babd of Gwalior — not less but rather more 
revered than even his “ guru.” 

AVe are informed that Nanga Baba left his house of 
clay some three or four years ago. 

Will any of your learned correspondents kindly answer 
a query suggested by the above narrative, viz. — What was 
the person or form that appeared and performed the duly 
for Sobha Singh ? By what name may we call this 
wonderful phenomenon ? * Namasle ! 

M. B. V. 

Moradabad, 8th June 1880. 


A FEW WBBK8 lO'TOltK Otfll PARTY LEFT Foil CBYLO.V, 
we were honoured with a visit from Mr. Gancvh AV. Joshi, 
the renowned patriot, whose death is now mourned by all 
India. His friendly talk and expressions of hope that our 
Society might prosper, arc among our happiest recollec- 
tions. A short time before the untimely occurrence of 
his death, we received from him a very friendly letter 
together with a vernacular copy of his recent discourse 
on “ Salvation,” delivered in the temple of Vishnu at 
Poona. The discourse began with the quotation of a 
verse of Tukaram's wherein the company oinania# (adepts) 
is given a higher value than wealth, happiness or even 
salvation. Various quotations from Tukaram and others 
were made. It is on the whole, an earnest- and able pam- 
phlet, Coming so short a time before his death it will, wo 
hope, be treasured as a monument of his virtues and make 
his name remembered by posterity. We respectfully offer 
our sympathy to his family, and wish his friends every 
success in the patriotic work of reform he has left behind 
him to be finished by them. 


• lly tlio tmmo A'iih* or M.f;, 
n«ed ask that. We know of n case in Em 
t Ionian himself, where a man was in a trnne 



hncl preserved memoranda of the College 
Who can tell whether the tcauher who let 
unconscious was his physical hotly, animal 
his Mtiyaei or double," acting in 


nets of his physical brain ? And thi 
bor will be sent, will, we promise, 
mounting story of Sobha Singh, —Jiu, 
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PUZZLES FOR THE PHILOLOGISTS. 

11Y KAMCHANDKA UAPITJI JADHAO JIAO, ESQ. 

Iu the May TheosophiST is ail article in connection with 
the inonogenistic theory of prior residence of one common 
ancestral Aryan family in Central Asia, discussed under a 
similar heading in the March number. 

The writer appealing to the science of language, lays 
the greatest stress on philology, and presumes that the 
mere existence of a few Sanskrit words in some of the 
Western (European) languages is a sufiicient evidence to 
warrant the conclusion that an Aryan family once lived 
at a time as out of memory, in Central Asia, and thence its 
detachments marched into Europe, Persia and India. He 
does not, however, attempt to explain the other points 
which such a conclusion, if at all admitted, involves, 
but leaves them to ho answered byjsome abler writer than 
himself, whom he invites to join him in the field of dis- 
cussion. 

As the above conclusion is shown to he the result of 
philology, let us seo on what evidences and testimonies it 
is based. 

So late as an hundred years ago, the students of languages 
throughout Europe believed that the Hebrew was the 
most ancient tongue of all the world. This was the lan- 
guage of the Jewish nation, the language in which was writ- 
ten the old Testament, or that part of the Bible which 
speaks of the creation of the world and the genesis of 
mankind. The Hebrew was, therefore, looked upon as 
the method of speech given directly by God to man at his 
creation, and consequently the earliest spoken language. 
It was supposed that as mankind increased in numbers 
and separated into different tribes and nations, the Hebrew 
was split up, and transformed into various dialects, and 
thus was the parent of all the languages of the earth. The 
story of the Tower of Babel and the confusion of tongues 
goes in harmony with this version. 


Since the introduction of the study of Sanskrit into 
Europe, the van being led by the late Sir William Jones, 
one of the judges of the High Court of Judicature at 
Calcutta, who lived at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a change gradually glided in. The European scholars 
reaching the grammar and vocabulary of Sanskrit and find- 
ing a resemblance between some common-place words of 
Sanskrit and of some of the European languages, began to 
form queer ideas, that the Europeans, Persians and Hin- 
dus belonged primarily to one Aryan family, which 
once lived in Central Asia, and had Sanskrit for their 
tongue ; a theory diametrically opposed to the outgivings 
of history, chronology, mythology and geography among 
every nation on the face of the earth. 

To strengthen the above theory or to invest it with the 
character of fact and truth, strange conjectures, clothed 
in the garb of History, are brought forward: to-wit, that 
the Aryan tribe, (Hindus) quitting their ancestral abode 
iu Central Asia, crossed the Hindu Kush, and traversing 
the Himalayan snows southwards, settled themselves on 
the banks of the five rivers which water the great tract, 
which derives its name Punjaub therefrom, and that, ever 
since the Hindus have called that region their home ; and 
it is said that before that time, they lived in more northern 
regions within the same precincts with the ancestors of 
Greeks, Italians, Slavonians, Germans and Celts as mem- 
bers of one great family. 

Neither the Europeans nor the Hindus, nor any other 
nation under the sun ever possessed, nor so much ns hail 
even the faintest knowledge of this strange tradition, nor 
do the nursery tales which are said to have been carried 
from the East, whisper such a story. It is nothing but 
a varnished tale utterly undeserving of the name of tradi- 
tional history. 

The words in the European languages which are said to 
correspond with those of Sanskrit, are as follows : — * 


English. 

Sanskrit, 

Zend. 

Greek. 

I.atin. 

Gothic. 

Slavonic. 

Irish. 

w (1 





Fail nr 



M ti i ,• 






Mall 


It vifl.A,’ 


Hi'ntnr 

Phrnlrin 

Finicr 




tr t 








TV mnl mr 

Duhilnr 

Dughilhnr 




(Lilli) Duktc. 



Svasuru 

lick tiros 

Soeer 

Svnihrn 

Svckri 



Svnsru 


llekura 

Socrus 

Svaihro 

Svekroj 



T'nnnf \v 







T) 1 t * Itiw 








In XV 

He vim. ... 



Levir 







Yalos 





PoHIa 

Pnsu 

Push 

Polls 

Peon 




D y Xr. 0mv 

Go 

Gao 


Bos 


Govjiul 


Gy 

Ukslmii 

Ukhshmi 

Bus 

Vacua 





Ktlmrn. . 


X a ii ros 

Taurus 


Inm* 


JTci frr 

Stari 


Steirn 

Stcrilis 




Tiers'* 


Aepji 

I Iippos.,. 





pAff 

Svm’i 



Cains 


Sobuku ••• 



Avi 

1 

Ois 

Ovis 




cm / 1 

Vasin 



Vilnius 





Aun.. 


Aiss 






Su (Kuril) 


ITs 

Sus 


Svinia 


Pi., 









Musi, 1 

Mus 

Mus 


Mysz 


Flv . ... 

Mnkslilka 

Makhslii 

Mina 

Mu son 


Muklm 


Goose 

Hainsn | 

Khen 

A„se, 


Kus 

;;;;;; 


Wild animals, some of which were known to the Aryans before they separated and which happen to live both in 
Asia and Europe, the Bear and the Wolf. 


Bein' 1 

ltikslm 171777 


A rL'n< 

1 IT,.*,,,. 


Lilli, Loky-s. 
Do — wilkas. 


Wolf 



T Ill'MU 

1 T,npii< | 



Serpent 

Vi'ika j 


Ekhis 

Serpens | 




Note. — The above awkward or crude forms seem to have been adopted by the author for the purpose of coinci- 
dence between the words of the European languages and those of the Sanskrit which ought to have been, in fairness, 
written as Pitro, Moira, lihralrn, cjv. 


• Chips from iv Gorman Workshop, by Prof. Mux Miiller, Vol. II, inures 22, 41 A 62. 
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It is hardly necessary to point out that almost all the 
above words (and any other which are comparatively few), 
are of little or no importance, being merely common- 
place, or household words, usually in the mouth of oven 
the common people and wane so, when Sanskrit was the 
prevailing or spokeu language. Their introduction into 
the European languages was merely accidental at a time 
when Greece and other nations of Europe were indigenous 
tribes, more or less in a state of barbarism having indi- 
genous dialects of their own as history conclusively de- 
monstrates. 

The very corrupt forms, as diverse as are the lan- 
guages in which these words stand, as the above table shows, 
and the absence of a legion of other Sanskrit words in 
the European languages, which are formed mostly of terms 
of peculiar European origin and formation, neither ap- 
proaching nor hearing affinity to the Sanskrit words even 
in roots and derivatives, are tangible evidences going in 
perfect harmony with wli.at. I say, 

Words being exchanged like current, coins and rarities, 
Hud their way into the languages of various countries, 
having intercourse and commerce with each other. The 
Aryan and the non-Aryan groups of families, as they are 
•'idled, have in their languages a number of words belong- 
ing to each other, as will he shown hereafter. 

As early as !l,f>00 years Indore the ('hristian era, the 
Aryans of India (Hindus) were in direct communication 
with the Egyptians ; and .’{,")(!() years ago when Joseph 
readied Egypt, the Indians were in free comniuuieatiou 
with the Israelites. This fact holds good even with the 
]«eriod of Tadinas III. and of the Pharaohs. 

The Periphis, the book of (ienesis, the writings of 
Znnarits, centuries before the birth of Christ, and even our 
great epics. Kandyan and Maliuhharut, the dates of which 
have been calculated and fixed at. JJI00 years by Euro- 
peans according to their own fancy, though, according to 
the Aryan chronology, they go far licvnnd that period, and 
are replete with evidences of the Hindus having navi- 
gated the open sens and of their having held communication 
with Europe, Persia and other parts of the globe, includ- 
ing Greece and Romo as well as the regions of Arctic 
Ocean. (Vide Mahabhaiata. Hook 14, which narrates the 
exploits of the mighty J’andu Princes in connection with 
t.lio Axh mi Medha — the Horse sacrifice performed by them 
to signalize the Universal power and dominion acquired 
by them.) 

We are told that the Aryan family which lived in Cen- 
tral Asia, were a civilized people ; and that their religion 
was that of the Vedas. They had chariots, homes, ships, 
boats, towns and fortified places before the separation took 
place. They were, therefore, not nomads. To this Professor 
Max Miiller adds that the younger branch of the family left 
first and emigrated into Europe while the elder and the 
oldest remained together lor some time, and then the former 
separating, they went into Persia. The oldest •putted 
its ancestral abode last of all, fora new home in India. 

The. inference tube diawn, then, is that the old home 
was abandoned by every soul, and left to become a dreary 
and a desolate desert as we now find it. 

On this concluding portion of the theory, I need not 
at present otter any remarks but reserve them fora future 
and appropriate occasion. 

The Rig-Vcda is considered by European scholars as the 
real Itible of the ancient faith of the Vcdic liishis, and 
the oldest, book of t he hub- European Family. 

Now the hymns of the Rig-Vcda teem with such words, 
;is Indra, Agni, Vanina, Snvitri, Surya. Ravi, Vayu, Mit.ra, 
Marut, Ash wins, Riulrn, Prithvi, Glirata, Soma-rns, A p- 
Nadi-soma (the king of the world) Prajapati — A.diti, Swar- 
ga, Visve-Uova-Vasiis — Pu roll it Rushes and to which may 
lie. added the words above-mentioned, viz., chariots, horses, 
ships, boat s, forts, fortified places and several others. 

The philologists do not show whether any of the above 
words exist in any of the European languages. They 
must certainly he traceable somewhere there, if, in 
reality, detachments after detachments of the Aryan 
family did. ns alleged, march from the old Home-country — 


Central Asia — into Europe, to conquer and colonize that 
region. The existence of those words in the European 
languages is the more probable since Professor Max Miiller 
a Hin ns that, the very word Veda exists in the Creek and 
the English languages, and blent ifios it with Oida in the 
former and 1 leixdam and in'/ in the latter. Hut the 
non-existence or absence of such words as above, must 
absolutely go to shake the very foundation of this fondly 
cherished theory and upset it. altogether. 

To deduce conclusions from common-place words, the 
very significance and the determinative power of which 
lead to a d i Heron t. inference is merely to form fanciful 
theories which can hardly shine before facts and truth. 

There are a number of words belonging to vaiious lan- 
guages which have welded into English and finally form 
now part and parcel ot that language, simply owing to the 
intercourse and commerce which that, great nation main- 
tains with other countries of the world, as the list, given 
below shows. (Adam’s Elements of the English Language. 
Pages 11 and 12). 

Hebrew. 

Abbey, abbot, amen, behemoth, cabal, cherub, epliod, 
geheuna, hallelujah, hosanna, jubilee, leviathan, manna, 
snbbaoth, sabbath, seraph, shibbnleth, phnrisnic, rabbi. 

A mbic. 

Admiral, alchemy, alcohol, alcove, alembic, algebra, al- 
kali. almanac, amber, amlkTgris, arrack, arsenal, artichoke, 
assassin, at tar, azimuth, cadi, caliph, camphor, carat, cara- 
van, caravanserai, chemistry, cipher, civet, coffee, cotton, 
crimson, damask, damson, divan, dragoman, elixir, emir, 
fakir, firman, gazette, giraffe, harem, hazard, jar, lake*, 
lemon, lime, Into, magazine, mameluke, mattress, minaret, 
mohair, monsoon, nioslcm, mosque, mufti, mummy, na- 
bob, nadir, naphtha, nard, opium, ottoman, saffron, salaam, 
scullion, shrub, sirmio, sofa, sultan, syrup, tabor, talisman, 
tamarind, tambourine, tariff, vizir, zenith, zero. 

Persian. 

Azure, balcony, barbican, bazar, eneck, mals, chess, dor- 
s' iso, emerald, hookah, howdali, indigo, jackal, jasmin, 
kaffir, lilac, musk, orange, pasha, pawn, saraband, scimitar, 
sepoy, shawl, sherbet, simoon, taffeta, tiffin, turban, para- 
dise. 

Hindustani. 

Raman, hat (a, hotel, buggy, bungalow, calico, coolie, 
cowrie, dimity, jungle, lac, loot, mullag-atawny. mushi, 
pagoda, palanquin, pariah, punch, pundit, rajah, rupee, 
sandal (wood), sugar, suttee, toddy, shampoo. 

Malay. 

Amuck, bamboo, bantam, caddy, caoutchouc, chintz, 
cockatoo, creese, curry, gaml>oge, godown, gong, gutta- 
percha, junk, mango, oran-outnug, rattan. 

Chincxr. 

Bohea, congou, hyson, nankeen, pekoe, satin, soy, tea. 

Turkish. 

Bey, chibouk, chouse, janisary, kiosk, sash, tulip, seraglio. 

From a philological point of view let us suppose, for 
a moment, and for argument’s sake, that from some un- 
foreseen circumstances, the present communication be- 
tween the East and the West ceases (which may God 
forbid hut cont inue for ever) and history becomes destroy- 
ed and forgot ten, and then after a t ime the communication 
is renewed, as at present: would the philologists that 
may then turn up, he justified in deducing and their 
admirers in upholding the conclusion, that all the above 
nations once lived under one roof, as members of one groat 
Aryan family, in a central region and thence after separat- 
ing, the Malnvns and the Chinese emigrated, first of all, 
into Malacca anil China, next the. Persians and the Hindus, 
following in the wake of their brothers, proceeded 
to Persia and India, and the English, the eldest branch, 
quitting the old-count, ry last of all, crossed the waters 
of the Red Kea and the English channel and finally 
settled in Britain ! 
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Such a conclusion, though apparently warranted, would 
yet in origin be absurd and ludicrous. 

India has always been the very repository of the Vedas 
and the Hindus holding them dearer than life, saved the 
scripts from the blazing fires of tyranny and oppression 
which succeeded the abominable anarchical reign of the 
M<slom fanatics and slaves, who invaded India, and whoso 
constant endeavours were steadily directed towards the 
suppression and annihilation of the Hindu religion. If, 
therefore, the Europeans had ever belonged to the great 
Aryan family and known the Vedas as their birth-right, 
if they had carried the texts with them at the time of their 
emigration from C'ential Asia into Europe, it becomes a pro- 
blem which demands solution at the hands of the philolo- 
gists, how and under what circumstances, the Europeans 
could have irrecoverably lost the Vedas so as to leave no 
traces behind. 

It is likewise a marvel and a mystery that the Euro- 
peans should have never known any thing of the Vedas, 
or that they should, hardly a century ago, have been so 
completely ignorant as to who their ancestors were, what 
their religion was, and whence they came. 

The Vedas have only been lately obtained from India 
by European scholars. Now India is the very cradle of 
civilization, language, religion and literature of the 
ancient Aryan race from which emigrations may have 
flowed into Europe from time to time. This in 
conjunction with the fact of the Hindus having had 
free communication with Europe by sea led to Sans- 
krit words, tew as they are, being intermixed with those of 
European dialects whilst in a barbarous state, a fact which 
is established beyond doubt, by tbe suggestive evidences 
of folklore, most of t he tales and stories, fables and tradi- 
tions, current in Europe, Persia and other countries, all 
of which had their origin in India. The efforts of philology, 
therefore, however strenuous in that direction, can hardly 
succeed in metamorphosing a vague theory into . real 
Simon Pure, hut must ever remain as they are — a hollow 
farce. 

The imputation that the Aryans were lamentably defi- 
cient in philological knowledge, betrays a sad ignoiance 
of the Aryan literature on the part of tho writer. Very 
little may have been known of the Hindus, hut this is no 
proof that they themselves knew little, Uesides.it may bo 
asked what a meagre knowledge of philology has to do 
with the silence of the Vedas about other countries. Per- 
haps, my opponent confounds philology with geography ? 

Last, but not least, is the story of the deluge. The 
intent of its introduction in a potential mood is apparent- 
ly to expose its absurdity, at this fitting opportunity. 
However, let us hope that with the high progress, 
which Philology, like other scieuces, is said to have made, 
archaelogical and geological surveys of the regions said to 
have been once the residence of the great Aryan fa- 
mily, in Central Asia, may be begun at once. The 
favourable results of the excavations will, no doubt, settle 
this great question, interesting and important as it is, both 
to Europeans and Hindus. If, perchance, there he a fai- 
lure, it can In: reconciled with the argument that the 
current of the river Oxus having turned in the direetion 
in which the buildings and fortified places stood, the im- 
petuosity of the waters uprooted and washed away the 
antique relies. 

The following extract from an interesting work* which 
has just appeared, shows the spirit in which the Philolo- 
gists interpret stories which come in their way : — 

“ As the ]K>sitioii of the (iautainas among the Samau 
schools is uncertain, it will, of course, he likewise in- 
advisable to make any attempt at connecting them with 
the historical period of India. The necessiry of caution 
in this respect is so obvious, that I should not. point it 
out, wore it not that the DhuramaxJuitilra contains one 
word, the occurrence of which is sometimes considered 
to indicate the trnniniix in/uo for the dates of Indian 

• Snore, I bonk. .,f tl.o Kns», vlilc.1 by rn.fiwnr Mnx Hiillor. V«>l. II., 
Inlrratnolinn jingo I. VI. 


works. The word to which I refer is Yavann, Gautama 
quotes IV., 21, an opinion of some, according to which 
a Yanina is the offspring of a Smlra male and a Kslint- 
riya female. Now it is well known that, this name is a 
corruption of the Greek Jatiov, an Ionian, and that in 
India it was applied in ancient times, to the Greeks, and 
especially to Hadrian and Indo-Hactrian Greeks who 
ruled in the second century, H.C., over a portion of Nor- 
thern India, As there is no historical evidence to show 
that the Indians became acquainted with the Greeks bo- 
lero tho invasion of Alexander in the fourth century, 
H.C., it has been held that works containing the word 
I arann cannot have been composed before 300 H.G. 
Hut irrespective of the consideration that the text of 
our Jt/nii'iiiaiJiaeti'H is not trustworthy enough to allow 
its date to ho ascertained by a si agio word, the. reason- 
ing itself on which the determinative power of the word 
Vavana is based is not beyond doubt, ns it is applied to 
a person who to judge from his name was not a Greek in 
the ancient inscription of Hudradamuu at Gunagadli."* 
Xiite hy thr author. 

“ The person alluded to is Asoka’s Lieutenant, the Yn- 
vanuryn Tiix/nixjut who appears to have been a Persian, for 
the inscription see Ind. Ant. Vul. II., page 2.'»7.” 

The Aryans (Hindus) not only knew the word Vavana, 
ecu tu lies before the invasion of Alexander the Great, hut 
also the very people, who were so named. The word re- 
peatedly occurs in the great epic Mahubhurat, A'e., as 
will be. seen from the following extracts. 

I may add here that, the Pandavns were in Greece where 
are still retained traces of their foot-prints. J'ornrk'x 
Jialla in (irrrrr unit truth in .Mi/thnloili/, Pages 1 30 to 
Hit). 

The Philologists may again startle us hy saying some- 
time hereafter, that the Hindus were never acquainted 
with the word “Aryan,” until after they had casually 
heard of the. Greek historian of that name, who wrote a 
history of India called Imlira Arytina, a work which is 
still extant. 

Ext met s. 

“ In the Ailipnrra of the Mahilhharat (verses titi.'iO.) 
Ga tall larva at Aijuna’s request proceeds to relate the 
ancient, story of Viisislit.hu (\’a*i*htham Ahhyauum /mrd- 
nnm) and to describe the cause ot enmity between that 
Unshoe and Vishvamitra. It happened that the latter 
who wils the son of Gadlii, King of Kauyakubja, (Kit* 
lionj) and grandson of Knnsikn, when out- hunting, came 
to tlie hermitage of Vashistha, where lie was received 
with all honour, entertained together with his attendants 
with delicious food and drink, and presented with pre- 
cious jewels ami dresses obtained by the sage from his 
wonder-working cow, the fnlfillor of all desires. The cu- 
pidity of Vishvamitra is aroused on seeing this beautiful 
animal (all of whose fine (mints are eniinieiated in the 
legend) ami lie offers Vashishtha a hundred million cows, 
or his kingdom, in exchange for her. Hut. Vashishtha’s 
reply is that, he is unable to part with her even for a king- 
dom. Vishvamitru then tolls him, that, he will enforce 
the law of the stronger, (ititio. I am a. Kshntriyn while 
thou being a .Brahmin, thy functions are austere fervour 
and sacred study. How can there Is' any vigour in Brah- 
mins who are calm and self-restrained { Since thou dost 
not give up to me, in exchange for a hundred millions of 
cows, that which I desire, I shall not. abandon my own 
class characteristic ; I will carry away the cow by force. 
Vashishtha confident, no doubt, of bis own superior power, 
tolls him to do as he proposes without loss of time. Vish- 
vamitra accordingly seizes the Wonder-Working cow ; hut 
she will not move from the hermitage, though beaten with 
whip and stick, and pushed hither and thither. Witness- 
ing this, Vashishtha asks her, what he, a patient Brahmin 
can do t She demands of him why lie overlooks the 
violence she is subjected to. Vashishtha replies : Force is 
the strength of Kshatriyas, patience that of Hrahiuiun. As 
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patience possesses me, go if thou pleasest ((167 (i Kshat- 
triydiuun balam teno lira hind ndnm J\ shamd balam / Ksha- 
w it mam bhajate yasmiJt yamydtm yudi rochute). The cow 
enquires if lie menus to abandon tier ; as, unless lie. for- 
sakes lier, slie can never be carried off by force. Slie is 
assured by Vashishtha tliat lie does not forsake lier. ami 
that she should remain, if she could. Hearing these words 
of her master, the cow tosses her head aloft, assumes a 
terrific aspect, (IS(iSO) her eyes become red with rage, she 
utters a dec]) bellowing sound, and puts to flight, the en- 
tire army of Vishvamitm. being (again) beaten with a 
whip and stick, and pushed hither and thither, she be- 
comes more incensed, her eyes arc red with anger, her 
whole body kindled by her indignation, glows like the 
noon-day sun, she discharges showers of firebrands from her 
tail, creates Fahlavas* from the same member Dravidas and 
Sakas, Yavanas, Suborns, Kanchis. Knrabhns, Paundrns, 
Kirntns, Sinhalas, Vasas and other tribes of armed warriors 
from her sweat, urine, excrement, &v„ who assail Vish- 
vamitra 's army, and put it to a complete rout.” 

“ It appears to he the opinion of Mann, the great 
authority in all matters regarding the Hindu religion and 
institutions in their full development, that, there was no 
original race of men except the four castes — Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas, Vnishyns and Slmdrns — and that all other na- 
tions were derived from these. Ilis own words are these: 
Jlriihmanali. h’shultriya, \aisi/as trui/o ruriiah dvijatayah 
rhatnrthah ekajati * hi Siiiiro misti hi paurhowah Three 
castes, the Brahman, the Kshntriya, and the Vaishya, are 
twice horn ; the fourth, the Sliudra, is once horn, and there 
is no fifth." On the last clause of this verse Kulluka 
Flint ta annotates thus — Pamhainah punur rarno misti 
unikiriiti-jaliiiimi hi asratara rail mata-pitra-jali-vyaliriklo 
juty-mdimit vod, nn varnatvan / A yam elm juty-ontu- 
ropadesuh surf re saniry-iirohu riuiorthah There is no 

fifth caste, for caste cannot he. predicated of the mixed 
tribes, from the fact that, like mules, they liolnng to ano- 
ther species distinct from that of either of their ]>nrcnts, 
and this reference, which is made in the Sastras to castes 
other than the four, is merely for the sake of convenience 
and in conformity to common usage.” 

“ In verses 48 and 44 it is stated, Sanaka is hi kruju- 
lapad iuiah Kshattriyn jatayah j Vrisliidahuim yiibih 
lake bruhmanadar mnnm elm / Puundrakas ehadra- 
draridah Kambojalt Yarn nab Sakah j Pa roil ah l'ahla- 
vas Chivah Kira tab Daradah K liana h /” The. following 
tribes of Kshatriyas have gradually sunk into the state of 
Vrishalns (outcastes) from the extinction of sacred rites, 
and from having no communication with Brahmins, viz., 
Paundrakas, Odras, Dravidas. Kambojas, Yavanas, Sokas, 
Paradas, Pahlavas, Chinas, Kirntns, Danidas and Kliasas. 

“The same thing is affirmed in the Mnliablitlrat, Anu- 
sasanaparvan verses 2I08F. Sakah Vnvana- Kambojas 
tas tah Kshattriya jalayah Vrishalalvam jxinyutah bmh- 
inannnani adarsana j Dravidas elm Koliadas cha Pa- 
lindas cluipy Ihinnnih / Kalisarpah Mnhishakas tas tah 
K shaft riyo-jatnyah ityadi / 'fliese tribes of Kshatriyas, 
viz., Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Dravidas, Kalindns, Pulin- 
dos, Usinaras, Kolisarpas and Mahishakns, have become 
Vrisalas from seeing no Brahmins. This is repeated in 
verses 21 ;">8-9 where the following additional tribes are 
named : Mekalas Latas, Konvasiras Saundikas, Darvas, 
Chauras, Savaras, Barbaras and Kiratas, and the cause of 
degradation is, as in verse 2108, restricted to the absence 
of Brahmins.” 

“ The Yavanas are said in the Mahablmrata Adipnrvnn * 
Section 8;">, veise 8f>33, to be descended from Turvasu, the 
Vaibhojas from Druhyu and the Meleohha tribes from 
Ann (Yadostu. YmlavaJi jutas Turvasor Y avamiah Sm vi- 
ta h l Druhyah stilus tit Vaibhojah anas hi Melcehha-jata- 
yith.) Is it meant by this that the Yavanas are not tube 
reckoned mining the Molechhas ? Their descent from 
Turvasu is not, however, necessarily in conflict with the 

I’clilvi \vn» Uie Cnmt Inncemfo of I’oinia, the nniii? .Iorlvo.| from tl.o 


assertion of the authorities above quoted that they are 
degraded Kslinttriyas.” 

“ I shall not attempt to determino who the Yavanas 
and other tribes mentioned in the text, were.” Muir’s 
Sanskrit Texts. Yol. I, pages 300, 480 and 482. 

Notwithstanding all the arguments and circumstantial 
evidences adduced above, 1 would have submissively bow- 
ed to the statements of the philologists, had it not been 
for the kind warnings thrown in our way by the Thkoso- 
eilisT in its numbers for October and March last, pages S 
and 130 respectively ; the former not only challenges 
Professor Max Muller, but asks that distinguished scholar 
to withdraw his statement that the Bible (the old Testa- 
ment) may be older than the Vedas. Let us wait for the 
result of this pleasant controversy. 

In conclusion, I must express a hope that the Thcoso- 
pliists will not misunderstand me and think that 1 am 
biassed in any way in raising questions ami doubts. My 
Role motive is to elicit truth and only the truth, which 
lies buried deeji in tlio debris of time, like a brilliant gent 
in a heap of rubbish. 


7? PSSTA iV SUPERS TIPTONS. 

In the article entitled " War in Olympus," (Thkokohiist 
for November 1879) nn allusion was made to a greatrowtheu 
waging in Russia, between the defenders and adversaries 
of the modern nicdiumistic phenomena. One of the most 
rabid assailants of the spiritists has long' been M. Eugene 
Markof. a well-known contemporary Russian critic. No 
one was ever more biting!}' sarcastic or combat ivo against 
what he called the “ modern superstition.” The Russian 
press arc now having a laugh at his excuse. In nn incau- 
tious moment, he suffered himself to he betrayed into an 
admifision of some wonderful phenomena that had come 
under his personal knowledge some years ago. Treating, in 
the Galax, of the various superstitions of the Rnssinn 
peasantry, he says that, to them the “ house-spook” (do- 
■mavoi) or “house-keeper" (ha: yarn ?) — ns this familiar 
spirit is also called, “ has ns perfect an objective reality, 
as the living persons about him. In it the peasant puts 
his trust, and takes it into consideration in every domestic 
affair.” . . Then comes this confession : — “ I well remem- 
ber that in my early manhood there was a learned old man, 
Stepan Andreyevich, celebrated far and wide in all our 
neighbourhood, and even far beyond its boundaries. Before 
the magical achievements and occult powers of this son of 
tlio village deacon, before his weird knowledge and pro- 
phecies, our people literally prostrated themselves. He 
was not regarded ns a practitioner of black art, but as a 
benevolent magician ; he was simply credited with the 
performance of the most astounding miracles, lie would 
see and describe to others events transpiring many miles 
off; he prophesied the day of his own death, and that of 
various well-known landowners in our neighbourhood ; at 
a single word from him, a whole pack of wild dogs, that 
were tearing after a carriage, fell dead in their tracks ; at 
Orel, he evoked, at her prayer, the shade of a widow's de- 
ceased husband, and discovered where ho had hidden some 
inqiortaut family papera. As forall manner of illnesses, it 
was as though lie drove them away with a wave of his 
hand. It was positively said that one lady had paid him 
17,000 rubles for curing a case of lunacy; and it was 
alleged with like positiveness that lie had been taken 
more than once to Moscow and other towns, to cure wealthy 
invalids. Hysterical diseases yielded to a single touch 
or even glance of his. In our own house, he relieved an 
obsessed woman, by simply causing her to drink twelve 
bottles of some infusion of herbs. The obsessed creature 
would feel beforehand the approach of Stepan Andreyevich ; 
she would be thrown into terrible convulsions and scream 
loud enough to be heard in the village — ‘ he comes, lie 
comes 

As if the above were not wonderful enough, M. Markof 
cites an instance which has quite recently come under his 
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own observation, anti in which lie places a faith quite 
refreshing to behold in so uncompromising an . opponent 
of every thing smacking of " superstition.” This is what 
he tells us : " In my cattle-yard, there is a superb young 
bull, purchased by me from a very wealthy breeder. This 
bull had no progeny, strange to say, and 1, believing it to 
be the keeper’s fault, rated him soundly for it. The in- 
telligent mottjik would only doll’ his cap, and without re- 
plying, shake his head with an air of total disagreement 
with my opinion. 

“ Eli ! Master, master f lie once exclaimed, with an ex- 
pression of deep conviction. “ Did you not purchase the 
brute from a wealthy peasant ? llow then can yon ever 
expect that he should breed ?” 

The fact is that a popular superstition in Russia assures 
that no rich breeder trailing in tine cattle will ever sell a 
beast unless it has been made previously barren by the 
magic means of the " word” (a spell, or mentrmn). And M. 
Markof the great opponent of spiritualism evidently shares 
in this superstition since lie adds the following profound 
reflection. 

“ There are sutliciently strong reasons to believe that 
such exorcisms and spells are not merely limited to a 
' word’ but too evidently in ninny a case become ‘ a deed.’ ” 


THE DECADENCE OF PROTESTANT 
CHRISTIANITY. 

Doubts have been expressed by Asiatic friends as to 
the truth of our assertion that Protestantism was fast ap- 
proaching the crisis of its fate. Yet it needs only to visit 
any Protestant country to satisfy oneself of this fact. We 
find copied with approval into one of the most rabid 
organs of the Roman IJlmrch — the Catholic. Mirror — an 
editorial article from the New York Timer, a leading 
American newspaper peculiarly devoted to the interests 
of an orthodox Protestant public, containing the following 
significant warning : 

The Protestant clergy do not seem to be aware of the formidable 
warfare which is now waging against revealed religion. The 
defences which were effective against the noisy artillery of Paine are 
useless against the noiseless and ceaseless sapping and mining with 
which nationalism attacks them. Orthodox Protestantism shuts 
its eyes to the fact that science and literature nro in the hands of its 
enemies It refuses to |ierccive that the ground on which it stands 
is slipping from under its feet ; that Germany, which, ut the call of 
Luther, accepted the infallihlu Book in place of the self-styled 
infallible Church, has now rejected the Book, and that the new 
reformation, which reforms Christianity out of existence, is spread- 
ing all over the Protestaut world.” 

The result will, according to the 'Times, accrue to 
the profit of the Romish Church. It foresees, in fact, 
that the latter may become “ far stronger than she has 
been at any time since the Reformation." Certainly the 
sudden outbreak of bigoted fervour over the pretended 
"miracles” in France and, more recently, Ireland, and the 
growing perversions of Anglican priests and laity show a de- 
cided drift in the direction indicated. Men in the mass do not 
think hut feci, arc emotional rather than rational, and go 
by Hocks and swarms to that ’religion which must appeals 
to the emotions and imagination and least to the reason. 
That the whole area of l’rotestantdom is now ready to em- 
brace some new faith which seems more consoling than 
Protestantism and more reasonable than Romanism, is so 
palpable and undeniable that no well-informed, disinter- 
ested observer will gainsay the statement. This convic- 
tion induced the founders of our Society to organize for the 
quest after primitive truth. And it makes some of us 
believe that the auspicious hour has come for the Bud- 
dhists to begin preparing for a new propaganda of Bud- 
dhism. 


A NKAT CAM I’ll MIT CoNTAINIMi TllH IIVK-I.AWS UP T1IK 
Lanka Theosophieal Society, our Scientific Branch, at 
Colombo, Ceylon, lias been received. 


NOTES ON THE BEEJ MANTRAS. 


IIV It.VJA MV AM A SANK All »<>V BAIIABOOU, C.S.I., 


Viec-C resident 0/ the Theosophieal Sol icit/. 

Does any one of your numerous readers know that the 
Beej Mantras, (i.c., secret names far the gods of the Hin- 
du Aryan pantheon,) have a very close relationship with 
the appellations, the Mahoinednns use for the Deity in 
their prayer ? What a remarkable coincidence ! Even 
the Mahomedan term “ Allah,” applied to the Supreme 
Being, is taken in the same sense by the Vedas of the 
Aryans. I would cite a sutra of the Atharva Veda,* 
compiled in the “ Sabda-Knlpa-Druma.” f 

rn: 3 .} 

*f.J) 

3 ft aRifpri miOTr i mm woff 

U3RTO<r: 1 sfrrft rHHeTT mi z\ ^afrfasff 

: 1 frqK fif'd darn: fif'd ^rRit^r : i aiffr 
^3 TfT <701 sfSM RfH MtfHBT 
31rfr 37r?i 37^3^ I 3 ^ I 37!#f 

3TSR : ( l ) ^T'5T srenrr : 

^rr<m rk * 7 pm 354 mr qq«Frr 37'cWtfi : 

TP-7ST 31'cffaf RMFOT imP-RTT pS&lc f mAl 7I3R 

q^sr : 1 mi w* : mi ufor 

Bhar 3P4M 5TH3I |Cr q^f 37-7- 

=W»T T? I 37B7 RCIROII | 37r?I *7- 

qm 3 iffr 37^1 %m : 1 ?^qor 

%% 1 

Did licit the great prophet of Islam, flourish long after 
Atharva Yeda ! Atharva preceded even Zoroaster and 
Sakya Singlia Buddha ; and it is certainly beyond all 
doubt, that the Vedas antedate Koran Sheriff. Then it 
would not be wrong to say, that the Mahomedans are 
not so foreign to us, as we and they imagined. They 
seem to be an olfslint of ours, like the Zoroastrians and the 
Buddhists. Why then should they call us kaffirs or non- 
believers, and hate us t The following illustrations will, 
I hope, repay perusal. 

The Mahomedans say, " Karoem ” Allah (God that 
creates), spelled K — r — ee — m ; and our word “ kreem," 
a beej mantra is used to signify Adya Mahakali, (the eter- 
nal Being personitmd as a female). Adya means original, 
Hist of all. Again the word " Kaleem" used bv them to 
mean kind-hearted, and applied to the Supreme Being is 
spelled K — 1 — ee — m. Ours is “ Kleem,” the heeja, for 
Vasudev Krishna (Almighty jiersoniHed as a male). Their 
word “ Ihdieem Allah” which means God, the reliever 
from distress, is spelled r — h — ee— in. Ours is 
" Rheem” heeja from Doorga (the Supreme Bower person i- 
Hcd as a female), meaning the power that removes all 
grief. These words, 1 believe, are used in the daily prayers 
by a largo number of Hindus who follow the tun! ran and 
the immun, and are as well used universally by all Ma- 
homcdniis alike, the only difference being that the for- 
mer pray in Sanskrit and the latter in Arabic. The let- 
ters of the alphabet in the principal words used in the 
prayers, (I mean those applied to God), are the same with 
a slight difference in their pronunciation. I believe a num- 
ber ot things will still be found on a careful examination 
of these matters. Besides a few minor points, idolatry is 
the only thing of importance, that is taken objection to. 


• A learned I’.nnlit In 
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Well, what is idolatry alter all ? Is it not merely a figure 
of speech, a personification, intended only to lielji a ready 
eoneeption, and a vivid realization ot the f iling to be medi- 
tated upon { All this alleged idolatry is nothing more 
than a simple and a natural result of deep and profonml 
earnestness of the heart of a true lover of Hod, denomi- 
nated a Yogi. When the object is gained, this false idea 
of personification is immediately vanquished and the real 
truth revealed, even as the flower, concealing by its petals 
the germ of fruit within withers and falls olV. directly tin' 
real substance within is developed and grown even ns 
the dolls which an infant girl personifies, pots, and talks 
to, but wliieh are cast- away as t he sobered mind deals inure 
with realities. 

Idolatry is merely a lofpano or an imagination. Let 
me ask who was ever without it ; to put a name is no- 
thing more or less than a hilpami, so to say that (foil is 
like tire, air,, light, Sic., is a kalpand. For instance, who 
told us that God's name is (led This is simply a kid- 
pa mi in itself. Then the dilferetiec is flint the idolaters 
create % tnoorti or booth , or a hoiy-kalpand, and the so- 
called mm-idnlntors make a word or name kill] mini, none 
can do without it. Cannot this little difference be tolera- 
ted f Cannot the so-called idolaters be freed from the 
unjust eh.'irge of blasphemy ( Let our educated brethren 
(our Maliumedan brethren especially) think about it, 
and let them teach those broad and catholic principles to 
their public preachers, so that they may again preach 
these tolerant doctrines to masses telling them that it is 
sinful to hate each other for distinctions without a differ- 
ence. What wonder then, that, within a short time the 
universal brotherhood may he established i! Thus a highly 
desirable object will be acquired. I beg to press this 
point, chiefly on the attention of our Moslem brethren. 1 
believe the great, Mogul Emperor, Akbar Shah, understood 
this truth, and, therefore, respected equally the Moulvies 
and the Pandits. 

It is said of flic sacred books, flint tbe last book is that 
revealed to Malmmed, the earliest, of them known to 
Adam arc now extinct. That the Vedas were really the 
earliest of the scriptures, is a fact, admitted by the great- 
est thinkers of the time. Why should not, therefore, the 
Vedas be regarded as those lost books of Adam ? 

Tim great prophet of Islam condemned the people of 
Hindustan for their idolatrous mode of worship. It may 
be, that, we were partially to blame, as we can conceive 
that in his time the Hindus were really in a degenerated 
condition, either with regard to their mode of worship, or 
in the principles thereof, and their true Yogis or learned 
men were not accessible to that great prophet. So his 
conclusion was unconsciously ha set 1 on a misconception. 

The Hindus never really came, nor should they have 
ever come, tinder the term of idolaters. They are and 
were always true believers in monotheism, but they wor- 
shipped the Almighty through a mode of kal pond which 
is named idolatry, the rest of the men doing the same 
by some other mode of knlponiX which, though, was not 
denominated idolatry. 

Let the whole world join in one universal brotherhood, 
and in the same assemblage pray to the Lord according 
to the prayers of the Mohinma s/ilold : — 

KTUIH ffOTTFT ” 

“0 Lord ! .Men reach thee through various straight and 
circuitous ways according to their varying choices. Jiut 
still Thou art in all cases the only goal of men. even as 
the sea is the goal of rivers (coming through different 
channels).'’ 


WH IIAV1! liKCKI V fit) Kill >M OlMt IUUiTJI Kll, MR. I'lCl’KU 
Davidson ol Scotland, a MSS. of great interest which will 
be published by us in three or four monthly instalments. 
It is an account by the late Dr. Price, of Guildford, of bis 
successful experiments on the artificial manufacture of the 
purest quality of gold. 


ASTROLOGY. 

One of the most devoted among our English Theosn- 
phisls and, at the same time, one of the best of men and 
of friends, writes that lie is devoting great attention to 
the study of Astrology. “ 1 am trying,” lie says, “ to 
collect statistics in proof of Ptolemy's rules which shall ho 
absolutely incontrovertible. . . . We arc striving for no- 
thing less than to show that a great deal of what is boast- 
ed as modern ‘ progress' is, in fact, retrogression. When 
the facts of Occult, Science are once fairly recognized, there 
must he such a revolution in speculative and scientific 
opinion as will have incalculable consequences.” In ano- 
ther letter lie says : — “ 1 wish you would get some Native 
astrologer to give mo a judgment on my horoscope. I 
would pay anything reasonable. I want to see wherein 
their judgment and methods differ, if at all, from ours in 
the West. I was born in December 28, 1888, about f» v.M. 
in Ovll! West Longitude from Greenwich (London) and 
oP 1,7 North Latitude ; US® 5W of Cancer rising iu the 
latitude of birth.” 

We ask as a personal favour that some one of our friends 
in India or Ceylon who are competent astrologers would 
calculate this nativity, and fiend the result to us with a 
memorandum of his charges.il' any. It is a great mis- 
take to suppose that, the educated men of Europe and 
America take no interest in this ancient science of the. 
stars. Only the other day we received a similar enquiry 
from a German Huron, and the last American mail brought 
a. request for information from a, person who has been 
engaged in this study for many years. We have some 
learned Oriental astrologers in the number of our Fellows: 
let such do their plain duty in the premises. 


STONE THROWING BY "SPIRITS." 

Tn the July number wc reprinted from the Bail if 
Chronicle an account of recent stone-throwings at Plum’- 
stead, England, by some mysterious agency. Among other 
cases reported in the English papers is one at Cookstown, 
near Belfast, Ireland, vouched for by the Daily Telegraph. 
and the Belfast A burs Letter. The missiles, in this in- 
stance, fell under the very eyes of the police without 
their obtaining the least clue. The Spiritualist cites ano- 
ther similar incident as having happened at Pocklnun in 
broad daylight despite every precaution of the police to 
entrap any trickster. The editor says that Mr. William 
Howitt once collected a whole, book fill of instances. The 
thing is well known in India, and that our friends iu 
Europe may have the data for making comparisons, we 
will be glad if our readers will report to us cases that can 
be authenticated by respectable witnesses. 


,\ llltoTHKIl THUOKorillKT KPCUKSTS on K OK Tilfc TF.'R- 
sestnnd most satisfying definitions ol the word miracle that 
we have seen. “ Would it not he woith while” lie asks ‘ to 
explain that 1 miraculous’ only means our ignorance of 
causes, and that in denying minifies wo only intend to 
deny phenomena incapable nj any rational explanation, 
trim, lerer : not phenomena far transcending explanation ac- 
cording to commonly known and admitted laws and agen- 
cies of nature >. ” For lack of understanding the broad 
distinction wc draw between the Impossible and the Un- 
familiar in physics, we have often been bitterly criticized 
by opponents. These have even charged us with inconsis- 
tency in denying the possibility of miracles, while at the 
same time affirming the reality of occult phenomena of an 
identical character. Our quarrel is with the assumption 
that whatever phenomenon is strange and unfamiliar, must, 
ip.y facto be ascribed to supernatural agency, hence bo 
miraculous. The world is too old now to he driven or 
cajoled into the beliei that anytliingwliatevercau happen or 
ever did happen outside natural law, 
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THE NUMBER SEVEN AND OUR SOCIETY. 

Tim thoughtful reader must have pondered well over the 
mysterious import that the number Serin seems to have 
always hail among the ancients, a* succinctly epitomized 
in our June number, as well as the theory of cycles, dis- 
cussed in the July issue. It was there stated that the 
Herman scientists are now giving attention to this mani- 
festation of the numerical harmony and periodicity of the 
operations of Nature. A series of statistical observations, 
embracing some centuries of historical events, tend to 
show that the ancients must have been perfectly aware of 
this law when constructing their systems of philosophy. 
In fact, when statistical science shall have been fully per- 
fected, us it seems likely to be, there will be constantly 
increasing proofs that the evolution of heroes, poets, mili- 
tary chieftains, philosophers, theologians, great merchants, 
and all other remarkable personages is as capable of ma- 
thematical estimate upon the basis of the potentiality of 
numbers, as the return of a comet by the rules of astro- 
nomical calculations. The comparatively modern system 
of life insurance rests upon the calculated expectancy of 
life on the average at certain ages; and while nothing is 
so uncertain as the probable longevity of any single in- 
dividual in a community, nothing is more certain than 
that the probable life-chance of any one person in the mass 
of population, can Ik- known on the basis of the general 
average of human life. In fact, as M. do Cazcuouve, in 
the Journal (hi Muynelisnte, justly observes, the law of 
numerical proportions is verified in every department of 
the physical sciences. We see it in chemistry as the law 
of definite proportions and multiple proportions ; in physics, 
res the law of optics, acoustics, electricity, &c. ; in minera- 
logy, in the wonderful phenomena of crystallization ; in 
astronomy, in the celestial mechanics. Well may the 
writer above-quoted remark : “ Physical and moral laws 
have so infinitely numerous points of contact that if we 
have not as yet reached the ]H>int where we rail demon- 
strate their identity, it is none the less certain that there, 
exists between them a very great analogy." 

We have attempted to show how, by a sort of common 
instinct, a peculiar solemnity and mystical significance 
hies boon given the Number Sevan among all people, at 
all times. It now remains for us to cite from die ex- 
perience of the Theosophical Society some facts which 
indicate how its power has manifested itself with us. 
Continually our experiences have been associated with 
Siren or some combination or multiple of it. And it 
must be remembered that in not a single instance was 
there any intention that the number should play a part in 
our affairs ; but, on the contrary, what happened was in 
many cases exactly the reverse of what wo desired. It was 
only the other day that we began to take any note of the 
striking chain of circumstances, and some have only been 
recalled now at the moment of writing. 

The two chief founders of our Society were the Presi- 
dent, Colonel Olcott, and the Conductor of this Magazine. 
When they made each other’s acquaintance (in LS74) the 
otlice number of the former was .■‘even, the house number 
of the latter smuteen. The President’s Inaugural Address 
before the Society was delivered November 1 7 . 187’> ; 
the I lead-quarters were established in tho47f/i street ; (the 
up-town streets in New York are all designated by num- 
bers), and Colonel Oleott’sotHce was removed to 71 1 headway. 
On the 1 7 1 It December 1671), our delegates to India sailed 
for London ; the voyage, owing to storms and fogs, lasted 
Sttv/itcen days ; on the 17/4 January, I860, we left Lon- 
don for Liverpool to take the steamer for Bombay, got on 
board the next day, but lay all night in the Mersey, ami 
outlie Ibtli — the seventeenth day from oqr landing in 
England, we got to sea. On March 2 — seventeen days 
after reaching Bombay — we removed to the bungalows 
where we have ever since been living. On the 23rd 
March, thirty-five (if X a) days after landing, Colonel 
Olcott delivered his first public oration on Theosophy, at 
Eramji Cowasji Institute, Bombay. July 7, the first 
Prospectus announcing the intended foundation of the 


TiikosoI’HIst was written ; on the ’27th September, the 
lirst “ form” was made up at the printing-oHice, and on 
October 1 — our 22 7th in India — the magazine appeared. 

But we anticipate events. In the beginning of April, 
last year, Colonel Olcott and the Conductor of this Maga- 
zine went to the N.-W. Provinces to meet Swami Dayii- 
naial, and were absent from the Head-quarter's thirty -seven 
days, and visited .-even different cities during the trip. In 
December of that year wo again went northward, and on 
the 21 at (7 X •!) of that month, a special meeting of the 
.Society of Benares Pandits was held to greet Colonel 
Olcott and elect him an Honorary Member in token of 
the friendliness of the orthodox Hindu pandits for our 
Society — a most important event. 

Coming down to the Ceylon trip, we find on consulting 
the diary that our party sailed from Bombay May 7, 
the steamer starting her engines at 7T A..M. We reached 
Point de Halle on the 1 7th. At the first meeting in Cey- 
lon of candidates for initiation, a group of .-tarn persons 
presented themselves. At Panadure seven were also ini- 
tiated first, the evening proving so boisterous and stonily 
that the rest could not leave their houses. At Colombo 
fovrtimi (7 x 2) were initiated the first night, while at 
the preliminary meeting fo organize the local branch tem- 
porarily, there were twenty-, won. At Kandy seventeen 
comprised the first body of candidates. Returning to 
Colombo we organized the “ Lanka Theosophical Society,” 
a scientific branch, on the 1 7th of the month, and on the 
evening when the Panadure branch was formed, thirty-five 
names (7 x a) were registered as fellows. Seven priests 
w'cro initiated here during this second visit, and at Bentota 
wlieie wu tarried to organize a branch, there were again 
seven priests admitted. Thirty-five. (7 x S) members 
organized the Matara branch : and here again the priests 
taken into fellowship numbered .‘even. So, too, at Halle 
twenty-sccc/i persons were present on the night of the 
organization — the rest being unavoidably absent ; and at 
Wolitnra the number was tienity-one, or three times seven. 
Upon counting up the entire number of lay Buddhists in- 
cluded in Ou v-e>'eu Ceylon branches that are devoted to the 
interests of that faith, wo find our mystical number seven 
occupying the place of units, and what adds to the sin- 
gularity of the fact is that the same is the case with the 
sum-total of priests who joined our Parent Society. 

Our septenary fatality followed ns all throughout the 
return voyage to Bomba) - . Of the Delegation two mem- 
bers having urgent business, took an earlier steamer from 
Colombo, thus reducing our number to seven. Two more 
fully intended to come home from Halle by the vessel of 
the 7th July, hut ns it turned out, she did not, touch there 
and so, perforce, our band of seven came together on the 
12th — the fifty -seventh dav after our landing. The sea 
voyage from < ’ey Ion to Bombay may be said to begin upon 
leaving Colombo, since thi' rim from Hullo to that port is in 
Ceylonese waters. From friends- — fivolaymcnandtwo priests 
— again seven — who came aboard at Colombo to bid us 
farewell, we learned that the July Thkhsopiiist had reach- 
ed there, and being naturally anxious to see. a copy, ur- 
gently requested that one should l>e sent us to look at, if 
invisible, before ."> o’clock i\ M., the hour at which it was 
thought wo would leave port. This was promised us, and 
after our friends left, we watched every craft that came 
from shore. Five o’clock came, then six and half-past six, 
but no messenger or magazine for us. At last, precisely, at 
seven, one. little canoe was seen tossing in the heavy sea 
that was running, she approached, was alongside ; on her 
bows, painted on a white ground was the Number Seven, 
a man climbed over the ship’s rail and in his hand was 
the paper we were waiting for! When the anchor was 
up and the pilot’s bell rang for starting the engines, 
two of our party ran to look at. the ship’s clock : it stood 
at seven minutes past 7 r.M 

At Tiitticorin, Mr. Padshah, olio of our party, went ashore 
as his desire was to return by rail to Bombay, sous to see 
.Southern India: thelittloboat in which he went ashore we no- 
ticed, after she hadgot clear from thecrowd of craft alongside, 
bore the number forty-wm. Going down the const on our 
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out wind voyage. our steamer touched at foarlem (7 X 2) 
ports : mining homo our vessel, owing to the monsoon 
wenther unit the heavy sort' along the Malabar t N wist . 
visited only feve.n. Ami, Him lly, as though to show us that 
our soptonate ilrstiny was not to lx* evaded, it. was at exactly 
o’clock — as the log of tin; S. S. Ohamln shows — 
when we sighted the pilot off Bomliay harbour, at. 7 27 
the hell mug to slow ilown the engines, at 7’\7 the pilot 
stepped on the “bridge" and took command of the ship, 
and at tl'.'t 7 our anchor was dropped off the Ajiollo Bunder, 
and our voyage was thus ended on the 24th of July, the 
seventv-s'.o.'t’at// day after the one on which we hail sailed 
fort. 'nylon. 1>o aserilic to mere coincidence this strange, 
if not altogether unprecedented, concatenation of events 
in which the Number Seven was, as tin; astrologers might 
call it “ in tlio ascendant,” would he an absurdity. The 
most superficial examination of the doctrine of chance 
will suffice to show that. And. if, indeed, we must admit 
that, some mysterious law of numerical potentialities is 
asserting itself in shaping the fort unes of the Theoso- 
pliienl Society, whither shall we turn for ail explanation 
but, to those ancient Asiatic philosophies which were built, 
upon the bed-rock of Occult Science { 


A TREATISE ON THE YOU A miLOSUM J. 

II V N. U. I’Al'I., O.H.M.C., SU 11- ASSISTANT SUUGEON. 

When in America and Europe, wo affirmed upon the 
authority of the testimony of cyc-witncsscs the quasi- 
niimculoiis physical cndiinnicc of certain ascetics in India, 
our statements were invariably received by the general 
public with incredulity ; and somet imes by physicians, and 
men of science with contemptuous sneers. Some ol’ the 
most lmmouristie articles, ever printed in the New York 
newspapers, were written at our expense n|>on this text. 
When we mentioned that, we bail personally known not. 
only professional fall re and *annyn*i*, but. private .Jains 
who under the inspiration of fanaticism would alistiiin from 
breathing for over tweuty-Uvo minutes, till they brought on 
a, dead trance, while others would liist for over forty days 
and yd. survive, our evidence was regarded as little better 
than that of a hopeless lunatic. Naturally, therefore, such 
an experience made us very guarded, and at last we came to 
speak with great diffidence upon the subject at all, except 
with good and trusted friends, knowing what gigantic 
strides biological science was making, we thought it could 
not, he lung before some scientific experiment would turn 
up, which would prove the possibility of such phenomena 
and wrest, from sceptical science the confession of its pre- 
vious ignorance. It now seems that we were not to be 
disappointed. 

A Reuters telegram from New York, dated August 7, 
apprised the world of tliu following stupendous event : — 

“ |)r. Tanner, who nniiuiinivil his ilisbeiiiT regarding medical 
theories alsmt starvation, declaring lie i-onlil live for lolly days 
without food, and who began here, his self-imposed busk on the 
Ustli .time, completed it to-day, but is emaciated ami exhausted.'’ 

At once the idea occurred to us that the time had at 
last arrived to make the world acipiaiuted with certain 
facts which, before Dr. Tanners courageous experiment, 
would have been most assuredly classed by the ignorant 
ns fictions along with other fads that have heretofore 
appeared in our journal, but, although supported by trust- 
worthy evidence, been ranked by the sceptics its incredible. 
These facts are discussed in a small pamphlet, published 
at Benares thirty years ago by an Anglo-Indian doctor, 
which, on account of ils subject being so distasteful to the 
incredulous, failed to attract the attention of men of science 
at that time. It is through the obliging kindness of the 
venerable Pandit Lakshmi Naniin Vyasn, of Allahabad, 
that we are enabled to reproduce lor the instruction and 
gratification of our readers, from the copy in his posses- 
sion, this, Dr. Paul's, excellent monograph on the Yoga 
Philosophy. Though written so long ago, and, of course 
containing none of the more recent speculations of science, 


yet this work lias a distinct value as an honest attempt to 
explain from the standing-point of a medical man, the 
reason for this, that, or the other of the Yogi’s stages of 
discipline; which, as we have shown, have been repudiat- 
ed as “ scientifically" impossible. But, ns wu cannot say 
that in every case the author lias succeeded in making 
himself or bis facts clearly understood, we venture to 'ac- 
company the text with commentaries. And this with the 
double object in view of silencing at once (lie malicious 
accusation that our Society is no better than a school of 
“ magic.” the word being used to signify ridiculous super- 
stition and belief in nnjn-rnnhii'olimn and of preventing our 
readers from receiving wrong impressions in general. 

We are glad to say that, the eighteen months passed by 
us in this country, and the twelve-month existence of our 
journal have not been fruitless in experience, b'or during 
this jieriod, we have learned at least one most inqiortimt 
feature pertaining to the actual state of Hindu society. 
Wu find that. the. latter comprises two distinct, liar- 
ties, one, flint of t, lie free-thinkers, nil denying, sceptical, 
and wholly materialistic, whether of the Jiradluugh party, 
or the “ modern school of thought the other, orthodox, 
bigoted, full of the unreasoning superstitions of the llnili- 
miuical schools, and believing m anything if it only tallies 
with one or the other of the Punmm «. Both the nee pin* 
vitro. of exaggeration and, as the saying goes, “ each more 
Catholic than the Pope,” whether t,l|c latter is represent- 
ed by Bradlnugh or the Caste Almighty, the most inflexible 
of gods. The few honourable exceptions go but enforcing 
tlio general rule. 

The Tlicosopliical Society — whatever any inimical paper 
may say — knew why it was wanted in India, and came just 
in time lo place itself between the above-named parties. 
Our journal, its organ, lias from the beginning pursued the 
distinct policy of lending a friendly cur to both these parties, 
and bidding its time to have its full say. By doing so it has 
puzzled many, given offence to a few — through no malice 
or fault of ours, though — but afforded instruction, we, 
hope, to such as have had the wit to understand its 
ixilicy. And now that the end of the year is reached we 
mean to commence our intended series of explanations 
1>V reprinting Dr. Paul’s treatise, from mouth to month, 
with a commentary upon the text as before stated. At 
flic siiim' time the criticisms of all persons learned in the 
Yoga upon either Dr. Paul’s views or our own arc invited. 
— Eil. Theue. 

Comment. — This Treatise mainly relates ’to the practices of 
the Hatha not the Jlaja, Yoga, — though the author lias (Invok'd 
to each n distinct chapter. Wu will notice the great difference 
between the two later on. — Ed. Them. 

A in't ton's Phei 'ace, 

The present Treatise contains the theory and practice 
of tliu Yoga, one of the six systems of doctrine held by the 
Hindus. 

The Yoga treats of Various processes, bv which the 
Hindu Ecstatic! acquire the power of abstaining from 
eating and breathing for a long time, and of becoming in- 
sensible t.o all external impressions. 

The Hindu mystics (yogis) who practise yoga, retire 
into subterranean retreats (gupliii), they abstain from com- 
mon salt, and arc extremely fond of milk, on which they 
chiefly live; they are nocturnal in their habits, keeping 
retired in the day ; they arc slow in their motions, and 
torpid in their manners ; they cat and walk during the 
night. They practise two postures, termed Pndmrtsuna, 
and Siddhusana, with a view to respire with the least pos- 
sible frequency. They also dread the rapid eh; nges and 
inclemencies of the weather. 

When the yogis arc able to practise the above quiescent 
postures for the period of two hours, they cmiiinencc to 
practise Pranayania. a stage of self-trance which is charac- 
terised by profuse perspiration, tremblings of the .system, 
and a sense of lightness of the animal o'eonomv. They 
next practise Pratyaharo, a stage of self-trance 'in which 
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they have the functions of the senses suspended. They 
then practise Dh/u'ana, u stage of self-trance in which sen- 
sibility and voluntary motion are suspended, and the body 
is capable of retaining any given posture, the mind being 
said to be ipiiescent in this stage of self-trance. 

The Yogis, after attaining the stage of Dharana (cata- 
leptic condition), aspire to what is termed Dhyana, a stage 
of self-trance in which they pretend to be surrounded by 
flashes of (sternal light or electricity, termed Ananta-jyoti, 
(from two Sanskrit words signifying endless or all-pervad- 
ing light), which they say is the universal soul. The 
Yogis in a state of Dhyana are said to be clairvoyant. The 
Dhyana of the Yogis is the Turyd avasthd of the Vedan- 
tists — the t estacy of the Physicians, the self-contempla- 
tion of the German mesmorisers, and the clairvoyance of 
the French philosophers. 

Snmadhi is the last stage of self-trance. In this state 
the yogis, like the bat, the hedgehog, the marmot, the 
hamster, and the dormouse, acqnirc the power of support- 
ing the abstraction of atmospheric air, and the privation 
of food and drink. Of snmadhi or human hybernation 
there have been three cases within the last twenty-five 
years. The first case occurred in Calcutta, the second in 
Josselmere and the third in the Punjab. I was an eye- 
witness of the first ease. 

Of sumudhi there are two varieties, termed Sampmjna 
nnd Asamnrajna. Colonel Townsend, who cotdd stop fhe 
motion of his heart and arteries at pleasure, and could die 
or expire when lie pleased, and agaiu revive, was a case of 
Sampmjna samddhi. 

The Jessolmcre, the Punjabi, and tho Calcutta yogis, 
who assumed a death-like condition by swallowing the 
tongue, and who could not revive of themselves at pleasure, 
were cases of A samp raj nu samddhi, as they were all resus- 
citated by others who drew the buried tongue out of the 
fauces and restored it to its normal place. 

On account of the real obscurity of tho nature of th« 
Yoga philosophy, anil of my utter ignorance of the Sans- 
krit language, in which all the standard works on Indian 
mysticism are written, I must crave some indulgence if I 
have failed to do full justice to the subject of self-trance as 
practised by the cold-blooded and hybernating philoso- 
phers of the East. 

A TREATISE O.V Til'll VOfiA l’HIi.OSul'H Y, 

Beeoke entering on the consideration of the elements 
of human hybernation or Yoga, it may not be altogether 
uninteresting to give a full account of tin; nature of tlm 
expired air, which the Sanskrit, authorities term Prdmi. 

The expired air contains more caloric ami more watery 
vapour, is more elastic, and is of less specific gravity than 
the inspired air. The average temperature of the expired 
air is Dll- 5 V. 

The average quantity of watery vapour expired in 24 
hours by an adult, in temperate climates, is 7,8111,222 
grains. The hulk of carbonic acid in the 100 parts of the 
expired air, varies, according to different authorities, as 
shown by the tabic following: — 

Aul /writ tee. Aver aye percent aye of car- 

bonic acid by volume. 

Prout .T 4f>. 

Coathupo, 4‘ 02. 

Thompson 4‘ 10. 

Vierordt, 4- 334. 

Brunner and Valentine, 4. 380. 

The quantity of carbonic acid evolved during the day 
is greater than what is excreted during the night. 

For every 12 volumes of carbonic acid evolved during 
the day, 10 are exhaled during the night. The quantity 
of carbonic acid evolved in respiration is considerably in- 
creased after a full meal. Hence, moderation indict, term- 
ed Mitahara, is recommended to persons who practise the 
suspension of the breath. (Sequin found that when he was 


in a state of repose, and fasting, he vitiated only 1,210 
cubic inches of oxygen, while, during digestion, this bulk 
was increased to between 1,800 and 1,900 cubic inches. 

With a view to expire less carbonic acid, many lakhs 
fast during the day and lake one moderate meal during 
flic night. These are called Naktabhoji. 

Exercise increases the amount of carbonic acid in the 
expired air in a given time. Aware of this fact, tho ancient 
Hindu philosophers prescribed slow movements to such as 
wanted to exhale less carbonic acid. 

Yogis aro recommended to move slowly in order to ren- 
der their respiration less frequent. 

TESlTHRATimH. 

H uman beings deteriorate a greater quantity of air in a 
cold than in a warm medium ; that is to say, they exhale 
more carbonic • acid in u cold atmosphere than in a hot 
one. Hence the Yogis are recommended to dwell, like 
the burrowing animals, in subterranean retreats which are 
remarkable for possessing a uniform temperature. The 
nearer the temperature of the external air is to the animal 
heat, the less is the quantity of carbonic acid in the ex- 
pired air. Hence the appetite for food at the equator is 
less keen than in tins polar regions. The appetite for food 
is in proportion to the quantity of carbonic acid exhaled 
during a given time. I n a confined atmosphere less car- 
bonic acid is evolved than in the free ventilated air. 
Hence a Yogi delights to live in a gujilia (subterranean 
cell) having a small door which is blocked up xvith day by 
his assistant. 


J.OlJJl SlEAKINii. 

The amount of carbonic acid exhaled in a given time is 
greater in loud speaking than in n state of silence. Hence 
a Yogi is recommended tn practise Mammvmtn — tacitur- 
nity, or t he vow of silence. 

.M ISN'T A I. I.AHCM/H. 

Mental labour diminishes tho quantity of cmhonie acid 
in the expired air. Hence the Yogis aro recommended to 
sudd physical exertions, and to engage in meditation. 

.w KXTAL AIISTRAOTIOX. 

When the mind is abstracted from its functions the 
amount of carbonic acid is lessened. Hence the Yogis are 
recommended to fix their sight on tho tip of tho nose or 
Upon tlm space between the eye-brows, These peculiar 
turns of the axes of vision suspend the respiratory move- 
ments and generally produce hypnotism. This process is 
termed Tnituka in (Sanskrit. 


The quantity of carbon in add exhaled in a given time 
is less in a state of rest than in one of exercise. Hence 
the Yogis are recommended to sit in the two tranquil and 
quiescent postures termed tho Siddhdsana and lvamaldsana 
of which a circumstantial account will be given while treat- 
ing of human hybernation. 

The longer the state of rest is continued the less is tho 
quant ity of carbonic add evolved from the gradual decrease 
of the number of respirations. This is better illustrated 
by the following paragraph quoted from a standard work 
on Natural History, 

" In a specimen of Uoinlms terrostris, which remained 
at rest for about half an hour, the respirations lmd bo- 
coinii deep and laboured, and were continued regularly at 
about fifty-eight per minute. At the expiration of one 
hundred and forty minutes, during which time the insect, 
remained in a state oi repose, the respiratois were only 
forty-six per minute. At tho expiration of a hundred and 
eighty minutes the respirations were no longer percep- 
tible,’’ 
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As the respirations are fewer in a given time, in persons 
of sedentary habits, the desire for food is proportionally 
less keen. Owing to this circumstance, individuals lead- 
ing a sedentary life are subject lo an infinite variety of 
diseases. A studious man digests badly because, he ex- 
hales a very small ijunutity of carbonic acid, owing to the 
diminished number of respirations dependent on intense 
mental application and on a state of repose. 

Milk diet is well suited tn sedentary habits, and gene- 
rally supersedes the employment of purgatives, emetics 
and cordials, which are in such general vogue in the treat- 
ment of diseases arising from sedentary habits. 

INFLUENCE OK DRYNESS AN1) MOISTURE ON T-Ilt: EXPIRED 
A I If. 

Human beings exhale more carbonic acid in a dry at- 
mosphere than in a moist one. 

INFLUENOR OK 11 Riot IT el’ I't.AOBS. 

The exhalation of earlsmic acid is greater at the level 
of the sea than on mountains. 

lXRI.lfK.VCK OK KAD1ATION AND VAPORIZATION ON Till’. 

KXl’HtKP AMI. 

tin being exposed to the open nir in a carriage nr on 
the deck of a slop, human beings exhale more carbonic 
acid than usual, from the more active radiation and eva- 
poration from the animal economy. 

INK I, HUNCH OK CONDUCTORS AND NON-CONDUCTORS ON 

tub expired air. 

When we arc surrounded by non-conductors, we exhale 
less carbonic acid, if the atmosphere he cold, than when 
surrounded by conductor*. Hence dealers in metallic 
utensils consume more food during the wilder. A true 
Yogi is directed not lo touch metals of any description. 
It, may he observed that liybcrnating animals are covered 
with non-conductors during their long liybernnl sleep. 
Hence the more warmly we are clad, the less is the qumi- 
tity of carbonic acid evolved, and the less, consequently, is 
the demand for food. 

INFLUENCE OK THE DRINK INC! OF COI. 1) WATER ON Till! 

F.X I'IRK.D AIR. 

Those who are accustomed to drink large quantities of 
cold water, exhale more carbonic acid than those who 
drink a small quantity of the liquid. A. Yogi is recom- 
mended to take a small quantity of water to quench his 
thirst. 1 have known a native to alislnin altogether from 
water, and to maintain sound health at the same time. 

INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS ON THE EXPIRED AIR. 

The use of alcoholic liquor causes n considerable dimi- 
nution in the amount of carbonic acid given out. The 
Aghoras, a sect of Hindu fakirs, consume a large quantity 
of alcoholic liquor in the course of the 2-t hours. 

Comment . — The Aghorns, or Aghom Pnnthn can hardly he 
fairly compared with or even be said to follow any Yotja sys- 
tem at nil, not even the ITnthn Yoga. They me notorious for 
their filthy habits : eat carrion of various kinds, ami, in days 
of old, were even accused of devouring human flesh ! These 
persons ecrtninly made spirituous liquors their linhitiinl drink, 
and unliko real Yogis, extorted nlnis and used their system as 
n men' pretext for making money. I ted need to n few miser- 
able and disgusting wretches, they were fiunlly suppressed, nud 
have now disappeared. — Etl. Tit. 

INFLUENCE OF WEIGHT ON THE EXPIRED AIR. 

Persons who arc heavy exhnlo more carbonic ncid than 
those who arc comparatively light. Hence the Yogis ex- 
tenuate their systems, restrain their passions, and subdue 
their vicious natures, by a parsimonious use of food. Abst i- 
nence favours longevity, by diminishing the waste of, 
matter. With frugal fare, St. Anthony lived 105 yen re ; 


.lames the Hermit, 104 ; Arsenins, tutor of the Emperor 
Arcadius, 120; Simon the Stylite, 112; and Roinnuld, 
120. These persons took hot. very little food. Cussinn 
assures us that, the common rate, for 24 hours, was 12 
ounces of bread and a sufficiency of pure wafer. 


On analysis, 12 
sist of — 

Water, 

( 'arbon, 

( Ixygen, 
Hydrogen, 
N itrogen, 
Salts, 


i of bread will be found to 


— 120 


do. 

do. 


From the above analysis of tbc food of the fore-men- 
tioned long-lived individuals, it appears that they con- 
sumed a little more than 1500 grains of carbon in 24 
hours, and that they respired less than six times per 
minute, ns shown by the table following: — 


"fr-s* 

§1 

IJ 

Hi 

*o ^ 

if 

S’E 

^3.2 

•y 

Hi 

•| £ 

J | 

pi 

^ JO 

a. 

.v TO. 

, m. 

lo- 431. 

1- 738. 

1043. (17. 

12. 

4- 10. 

OGli. 

t.v turn. 

I- 250. 

2708- 18. 

42. 

:i* :t. 

732. | 

21. l.-.fl. 

1- 000. 

4:501 • 13. 

48. 

2’ II. 

j 

42' 4. Ml. 

O- 88 1. 

7011 • os. 

£IU. 

2- 7. 

21)28. j 

70’ O.Mi. 

O- 823. 

14772- 22 


Abstinence diminishes the number of respirations; it 
diminishes the waste of body ; it promotes longevity. 

According to the Hindu Kishis, whatever prolongs the 
interval (Ktunhhnkn) promotes longevity. The ' term 
Kumhhiika means the interval between an inspiration 
(pi'irnkn) and mi expiration (rocliakn.) The terms Pfnnka, 
Kumhlmkn, and Ueelmka are frequently met with in al- 
most. all the sacred writings of the Hindus. The object of 
the purnka, (the inspired air) is called Apiinn, and that, of 
the rccluika (the expired air) is called Prana. The cessa- 
tion of an expiration constitutes death, and the retent ion 
of the sinne, life. The suppression of expiration consti- 
tutes IVuuiyama, a practice by which the Hindu pretends 
to acquire ashtasiddhi (eight consummations), and to over 
come death. It is the daily practice of the Brahman 
mendicants who aspire to human hybernation or Yoga, 

Comment , — llumnu Iiy Itoi iml ion belongs to the Yoga system 
nail may be teimeil one of its many results, but it cannot bo 
called “ Yoga," — Ed. Th. 

'I he stoppage of the respiratory movements (Pranfiya- 
maj, or rather the prolongation of the interval (Kmnblia- 
kn) has a remarkable effect upon the quantity of carbonic 
acid in the expired air, Vierordt, has made four series of 
experiments, in order to ascertain the extent of this in? 
flueneo upon the quantity of carbonic acid evolved from 
the lungs. In the first series, lie shut his mouth. mu) held 
his nose from 20 to (it) seconds, the longest period he 
could continue the experiment, mid then made the deep- 
est possible inspiration. In the second series, lie made 
the deepest inspiration possible, and then suspended the 
respiratory movements for a longer or shorter time, at 
the termination of which he made the deepest expiration. 
This experiment he was able to prolong to 70, })0, and 
even 100 seconds. • 

In the third series, he made an ordinary inspiration 
before suspending the respiratory movements, and after 
this Suspension had continued for different periods up to 
:«) seconds, he made an ordinary expiration. The fourth 
series of experiments which he performed was to nseer- 
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tftiu the period of time, after the stoppage of the respira- 
tory movements, when the percentage of carbonic acid 
becomes uniform in the different parts of t he lungs ami 
air; and this, lie found, took place after 40 seconds. 

He has arranged the results of the first, three series of 
experiments, in several tables, exhibiting the difference, 
between the percentage and absolute quantity of carbonic 
acid gas in the expired air, at dilferpnt periods after the 
suspension of the respiratory movements, under the cir- 
cumstances mentioned, and when the respiratory move- 
ments proceed in the normal manner. In the first series 
of experiments, the percentage of carbonic acid in tho ex- 
pired air, after the respiratory movements Imd been sus- 
pended 20 seconds, was higher by 1 ; 78 than when these 
movements were normal. But tho absolute quantity of 
carbonic acid evolved from the lungs had diminished by 
2’ (142 cubic inches, and at the end of 55 seconds its per- 
centage laul increased 2. 82 ; but its absolute quantity had 
diminished to the extent of 12*882 cubic inches per minute. 
When the respirations are 3 in number per minute, the 
percentage of carbonic acid may he reckoned a. 83, and 
the absolute quantity of the gas in the expired air, .V33.445 
cubic inches in a minute. 

When there is hut one respiration per minute, the per- 
centage ot carbonic acid in the expired air may he reckon- 
ed at ()• 42, and the absolute quantity of carbonic acid, 
1’ 1)581 cubic inches per minute. 

lit the second series of experiments, where the deepest 
possible inspiration preceded, and the deepest possible ex- 
piration followed the suspension of the respiratory move- 
ments, the above quantity of carbonic acid evolved from 
the lungs for the first 1 5 seconds, was somewhat more than 
what there would linvo been, had these movements pre- 
ceded. But after this it. began to diminish ; and when the 
respiratory movements had been suspended for 1)5 seconds, 
it. was diminished to the extent of I4 - 078 cubic inches. 

At the end of 100 seconds the percentage of the carbo- 
nic acid was 8' 08 above the normal quantity in ordinary 
respiration. In the third series of experiments, the carbo- 
nic acid in the expired air at the end of 30 seconds, was 
1. 555 per emit above the normal quantity. When the 
respirations were 2 in number per minute, the percentage 
of carbonic acid in tho expired air was .v 0">. 

The normal number of respirations per minute is 12: 
the average hulk of each expiration is 30' 5 English cubic 
inches ; and the normal percentage of carbonic acid is 41 , 
by volume. 

From the above experiments it is evident that the ab- 
solute quantity of carbonic acid evolved from the lungs in 
a given time, is less in retarded than in normal expira- 
tion, and that the percentage of carbonic acid is greater in 
retarded than in normal expiration. 

The exhalation of carbonic acid from the lungs is mate- 
rially diminished by the inaudible and frequent repetition 
of certain words, such as Om, Bam, &c. &c. The inaudible 
pronunciation of Om, the sacred triliteral monosyllable, 
diminishes the absolute quantity of carbonic acid in the 
expired air of a given time. This constitutes tho Japa of 
Prnnava (or Om). Next, to abstinence, Japa ranks in im- 
portance. A I land! who repeats Om twelve thousand 
times eveiy day, in an inmidible voice, generally lives 
upon a smnll quantity of food. 

Comment — Thus we ft ini in Ibis first portion of thoTrentiso a full 
vindication of the liabils of tho Hindu ascetics — nay those even 
of the Christina saints of every period, from the first century 
down to our own days, ns we will prove. And hence the laugh 
of the ignorant, the sceptic and the materialist at vvliat seems 
to them tho most absurd of practices is turned against tho 
jokers. For wo now see, that if an ascetic prefers a subter- 
ranean cave to the open fresh air ; takes (apparently) the vow of 
silence and meditation ; refuses to touch money or anything 
jnelallie ; and, lastly, passes his days in what appears the most 
ludicrous occupation of all, that of concentrating his whole 
thoughts on the tip of his nose, lie does this neither for the 
take of playing an uinilcss comedy nor yet out of mere un- 
reasoned superstition hut as a physical discipline based on 


strictly scientific principles. Most of the thousands of fakirs, 
gosseins, hnyVaguis and others of the mendicant ardor " ho 
throng the villages and religious fairs of India in our present 
age, may he and undoubtedly are worthless and idle vagabonds, 
modern clowns imitating tho great students of the philosophic 
ages of tlie past. Ami, there is hut little doubt that, though 
they ape the postures and servilely copy the traditional customs 
of their nobler brethren, they understand no more wbi/ they do it 
than tho sceptic who laughs at them. But if we look closer at 
the origin of their sehool ami study l’atnnjali’s Yotja Vidytt — 
we will lie better able to understand and hence appreciate, their 
seemingly ridiculous practices. If I lie ancients were not. as 
well versed in tho details of physiology as arc our physicians of 
tho Carpenfcrmn modern school, — a question still sub jiulicc — 
they may perhaps bo proved on tho other hand to have fathomed 
this science in another direction by other methods far 
deeper than tho former ; in short to have made themselves 
butter acquainted with its occult and exceptional laws than wc 
arc. That the ancients of all countries were intimately ac- 
quainted with wlmt is termed iu our days “ hypnotism” or softs 
mesmerisation, the production* in n word, of voluntary trance — 
cannot bo denied. One of many proofs is found in tho 
fact tlmt the same method described here is known ns a 
tradition and practised by tho Christian monks at Mount; 
Allies even to this very day. These, to induce “ divine visions ” 
concentrate their thoughts and fix their eyes on the navel for 
hours together. A number of Russian travellers testify to such 

iiationulitics who have visited this celebrated hermitage, will 
hear out our assertion 

I hiving made cleat’ this first point am) vindicated the Hindu 
Yogis in the name and upon the authority of modern Science, wo 
will now leave the further consideration on the subject to our 
next number. — Ed. Th. 

( To he continued.) 


HOW THEY FAST l.\ INDIA. 

IIV A M A It ATI 1 1 ,M liDtl’AT. MAN. 

.The Shravaks, a sect of the , loins of India, are in tho 
habit id tasting annually during the holy week id Pnchosan. 
The fast of the week is observed by different persons in 
several different ways, according to the (lower one may 
possess of enduring it. The less pious live on one meal a 
day for the week. Others fast and eat alternately. The 
more pious abstain from food for one, three, five, or eight, 
days successively. A vety few, under a religious vow made 
before a priest, give out as their determination to carry on 
the fast for thirty days, provided the state of their health 
should permit the starvation without materia] injury to 
life. They proceed by instalments, so as to terminate! tho 
fast at. regulated periods of five, eight, ten, fifteen, or twenty 
days according to circumstances. Those who determine on 
a month commence tin; fast on such a date that, the thirty- 
first day may fall on the 5th of Blmdrapndn. a day snored 
to the Ftishis or ancient sages of India. On this day the 
fast is broken and gruel of boiled Moong (Phaseolnis 
Mungo) is chosen for the break-fust. This is followed by 
a soft pudding of whcat.cn Hour, and a small quantity of 
boiled rice, until the usual diet is resumed in the course 
of fifteen or twenty days. 

During the fast, boiled water cooled down, is taken ad 
libitum, to which iu certain cases some infusion of chiccta 
is milled when nausea, and vomiting occur. Daily ablu- 
tions are performed, and a visit to the temple made regu- 
larly as long as the strength permits. A foiimlc devotee, 
aged forty-five years under a fast, lor thirty days is said to 
have performed her daily ablutions, carrying a pitcher nf 
water on her head to tin; temple in the vicinity of her 
house without much effort on her part. She (lied live 
months after tin; observance of the fast, of an attack of 
fever. As a rule, deaths do not occur during the fast; hut 
a Shravak, aged fifty-three, has within his recollection t wo 
instances, both ol females, who died after the fast of thirty 
days, within fifteen or twenty days respectively, undoubt- 
edly from the effects of starvation. 
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A case of abstinence extending over fiity-eight days is 
on record ; and in view of what may be seen among the 
Jain Shravnks, Dr. Tanner, of Minnesota, in achieving bis 
forty days' starvation, only proved that in tin* matter of 
human endurance which lias boon known among Asiatics 
from time immemorial— though tlm blind and groping 
doctors of Europe and America appear to have overlooked 
the fact. 

Ilad lie determined In carry on llio experiment 
until life ceased, the scientific interest, would be cer- 
tainly great, inasmuch as it would determine the fact, 
at least in a single instance, of the possible duration 
of life without, food and water in a human body sub- 
jected to self-willed starvation. And it is to be borne in 
mind, that, self-imposed starvation with some object, in 
view, scientific or religions, must, differ in its effects from 
involuntary starvation caused by either disease, ship-wreck 
or other circumstances. In the one case complete rest 
of mind is secured, preventing undue waste of tissues, 
whereas in the other, the troubled mind and efforts to 
obtain food causing rapid waste of tissues, would material- 
ly hasten the fatal termination. 


OFFICIAL REPORT UPON A SC OFF l ON 
POISON ANTWOTK. 

MADE TO Til K IIAHOIIA llOVKItNMK.S'T HV THE CHIEF MEDI- 
CAL OFFK'KU OF THE STATE. 

In the month of February 18711, a certain root, reputed to 
be an antidote for scorpion stings, was given to me by Kao 
Bahadur Jannrdan Saklmram Hadgil and also officially 
sent for trial by His Excellency the Dewan Sahib with 
bis memo : dated the 21st, February 1870, and endorsement 
No. 287 dated the 28th of the same month. This root, 
has received a very fair and extended trial upto this date, 
and as it has shown very satisfactory results, it sumns 
desirable to publish the same. 

2. There nro a thousand and one antidotes for the cure 
of scorpion stings, but. some of them arc not readily pro- 
curable, and others which can be procured or arc at hand, 
do not generally produce the wonderful effects which are 
generally attributed to them. This root has many advan- 
tages over such reputed antidotes inasmuch as, (1) it is 
easily' procurable, (2) the manner of using it is very simple 
(.'!) it can he preserved for a long time, and (4) the results 
accruing therefrom arc generally of a very satisfactory 
nature. 

The loot, in question was several times tried by Rao 
Bahadur Jauardau Saklmram Gadgil before it. was brought 
forward as an antidote, anil tlmsused publicly. Mr. Gadgil 
was kind enough to lend me some pieces and 1 had several 
opportunities of testing its efficacy, and I must, in justice 
to the man who first gave it to Mr. Gadgil, confess that I 
had very seldom any reason to lie dissatisfied with its 
results. 

4. Being thus impressed with its real efficacy, Rao 
Bahadur .Tanardan Sakharam Gadgil and myself thought 
of giving it a more extended trial, and in view thereof 
pieces of the root were sent to all the hospitals and dis- 
pensaries in His Highness’s territoiies, with instructions 
for its use in eases of scorpion stings. Regular registers 
were kept at all these institutions and monthly returns 
Were received from all. Many eases have been reported 
by tbe ditt’erent medical officers and subordinates. A 
statement of these cases is attached hereto. 

5. From the statement, it will be seen that in all 804 
cases were treated with this root at the several institutions. 
The kinds of scorpion are also mentioned in it and the 
eases have boon tabulated accordingly. The chief varie- 
ties were (1) the black, (2), the white. (•’{). the other kinds, 
and (4) those that’ were not known. 


H. ’I’lie following table shows the number of eases, 
treated, cured, and not cured and tbe approximate time 
required for the cures. 

Taulk No. I. 
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Kind not known! 
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82 
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This table shows a very large percentage of cases cured. 
Of the 804 eases treated, only 11 cases failed to get relief, 
while 79J1 cases’ Imvc obtained relief from suffering. 'This 
shows a pereontftge of 118.(5 of the total cases which wore 
cured, against only 1.4 per cent, of cases that failed. 

Parentages of cured: 

Black 1)11.2 White !)S.!) 

‘Other kinds 100. Unknown 00.1 

Total 08.(1 Not cured 1.4 

These results cannot but bo considered very satisfactory. 
The cases mentioned above were reported upto the end of 
June. After this, some cases have occurred. Tlioy are 
tabulated below as an addendum to the first table. 
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The total of the two gives in all 802 cases. 

7. There is 011c point which Ibeliovo should 1m mention- 
ed in connection with these cases, and that is this : Although 
the root rapidly causes the pain in the limb or part stung 
to disappear, still in a few cases the pain is located to the 
sting for some time and it obstinately sticks to it for a few 
hours more. The application of the rubbed root even 
sometimes fails to remove this localized pain : But this was 
observed only in seventy-eight cases, (ride statement, No. II) 
that, is, in about nine per cent, of the cases treated. The 
tailure may ho owing to want of perseverance either on 
the 1 part of the patient or the operator. 

8. As the root produces such remarkable results, it, is 
necessary that the name of the tree be made known. 
From a Botanical Examination, of the plant which was 
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shown to me us yielding the root, I believe it belongs to 
the natural order — Legumiuosie. — 

Sub-onler, 

Mimosa’. 

Botanical name, Scsbanne Egyptiueca, Marathi name 
A^hsnfr Tktl (white shevri without thorns.) 


(iuznithi 


(Sandcsri). 

f Tamil 


(Kuranchemb; 

From the j Maluyalam 


(Kedangu.) 

useful plants 1 'j'elegu 
of lmliiL hv < ° 

fitViT 

(Suiminta.) 

Colonel lb I Bengali 

^*19 iff 

(Vayijayanti.) 

prury. Hindi 

% 

(Jait.) 

l Urdu 

nrwwr 

( Ravaseen.) 


9. There are two species of this, ( 1 ) bearing white 
Howers, and (2) bearing yellow Howers. (I) The white is 

• of 2 kinds, (a) the root of the one has a red bark and the 
inner structure of it is white. It is also heavy, and the 
flowers are smaller. This is not so efficacious as the other 
variety, (b) The other has large flowers. The root is 
covered with yellowish white bark and the inner struc- 
ture is yellow. The root is lighter than the first kind. 
This is most efficacious, both when fresh and dried. (2) 
The yellow species yields roots which are equally effective 
when fresh ; when dried they are not so efficacious. 

10. As the roots were indiscriminately supplied by 
Mr. Natekar who originally gave the root it was not prac- 
ticable to ascertain the relative value of each of them in 
the experiments above noted. 

1 1. The tree is a large perennial one without thorns, 
with oblong linear obtuse and compound pinnate leaves. 
The leaflets are from ten to eighteen in pairs ; flowers 
large (white or yellow) in oxilluriz Eacemes ; calyx five 
cleft, in appearance somewhat like the flowers of the aca- 
cia ; legumes linear, slender, much contracted between 
the seeds. 

12. The loot of this tree is the part that is Used as an 
antidote for scorpion stings. The other parts of the tree 
arc also useful, especially the leaves, which are used as 
applications in rheumatism. 

Iff. It may be desirable to mention that Mr. Natekar 
believes that the degree of efficacy depends also on 
the time when the root is cut off' from the tree, lie 
says that the root should be cut when the sun begins to 
decline, say after 3 I’.M. lie also considers that it is better 
tit cut them on Sundays than on other week days. In all 
Sanskrit works it is advised to cut vegetables in this way. 
Perhaps towards evening the circulation of the sap 
throughout all parts of a tree is more equalized. 

14. The root is cut out from the true or false roots 
into small pieces about three or four inches in length. It 
is Wiishod clean and then used. The mode of using it, 
ulthough very simple, may appear unscientific. Passes are 
made with the root from the extreme parts of the body 
up to which the pain may have extended to the part 
where the scorpion lues inflicted the sting. The root 
should be moved slowly over the affected part with one 
end directed close to the skin of the part, but not touch- 
ing it, say about one-fourth of an inch distant from the 
surface of the integument. Reverse pusses should not be 
made. After a few minutes’ passes, the pain becomes lo- 
calized to the spot where the sting is inflicted ; the root 
should then be held over it till the pain disappears. 

15. if the pain at or near the sting does not disappear 
or lessen soon, the root may be rubbed with water on a 
hard substance aud a small quantity of it applied over 
the sting. If this should cause the pain to spread tlirough 
the limb or part stung, instead of causing it to disappear, 
it should be got rid of by means of the passes of the root 
described above. 

Ki. In very severe cases, an hour is required to bring 
down the pain to the part stung and hence perseverance 
is necessary, both on the part of the person stung and the 
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person making the passes. Sometimes when the root 
gets dried, it fails to produce the desired results. It should, 
therefore, be moistened before being used. 

17. The moil us operamli of this root cannot at this 
stage of inquiry be thoroughly explained. Physiology 
and Therapeutics maintain that the action of medicinal 
agents always takes place on the human economy through 
the blood whether they are used internally or applied lo- 
cally, in whatever form the medicine may be used ; but 
the mode of action of a drug as described above is not 
yet recognized, and hence it may appear to the profession 
to be against the known facts of science. But whatever 
may be said of this, it is quite certain that it pnxluces 
satisfactory results. One additional fact may be here 
noted. When the root is brought nearer the skin of the 
affected part, the pain is intensified anil a seusatioji is felt 
as though some discharge is taking place through the 
part. This sensation is lessened as soon as the distance 
between the root and the skin is increased. 

18. 1 have contented myself with the statement of 
facts as found by experiments. Thu rationale must be 
determined by the profession. Dr. Shamsoodin J. Sule- 
iiian has been good enough to analyse the root and to com- 
municate to me the result. The following substances 
have been found in it : — 

Iron. Soda. 

Calcium. Silica. 

Magnesium. Sulphuric acid. 

Fluorine. Carbonic acid. 

Chlorine. 

Potash. 

Fluorine seems to be an unusual element in a vegetable 
drug, lie has also performed some experiments with the 
root with a view to ascertain whether it possesses any 
electric or magnetic properties, and has come to the con- 
clusion that it manifests neither. 

Iff. I have hud occasion to treat about a hundred cases 
myself with the root, and in only two of the cases I found 
it failed to cure. 

20. Mr, Uadgil’s opinion about its action is equally 
favourable. It is attached hereto. 

21. There are some communications from different 
persons about its efficacy. Copies of these are attached 
to this paper. 

22. Some people say that the relief hoin pain may be 
due to the effect of imagination, and that any other root 
or any other substance used in a similar way may produce 
the same results. This is met bv the fact that roots of 
the same variety, but not of the same species, failed to effect 
any cure aud that other roots used similarly also failed. 

23. With these facts and observations J place the root 
before the profession and the public. 

24. I hope that those who will use this root will favour 
me with any observations that may occur to them. 

(Signed) RitAi.uiiANDiiA Krishna. 

Barmin, lOtli Aui/Ust, JSSO. 

My experience of the. root which cures the scorpion sting 
entirely accords with tho results arrived at by Dr. Bhalchau- 
dra. Up to this time, more than four hundred cases have 
been cured at my house, und almost every day new patients 
come in. The average time of cure is half an hour from 
the commencement of tin- passes. I recollect no case ot 
positive failure, the cure being only a question of time. 
Some obstinate cases taxed my patience or that of my men 
for about an hour and a half each, but there was always 
success at the end, and many a patient that came actually 
crying went away smiling. I had occasion to test the 
erticaey of tho root, in my own person, for I had a. scorpion 
sting lately. The pain soon diminished under the passes 
and was localized in the wound ; in about half an hour 1 
could resume my office work. One thing is worth noting — 
whereas the scorpion sting produced an intense burning 
sensation in tho part stung, the passes by the root bail tho 
effect of producing a perceptibly cool sensation round about 
the sting as a preliminary to the extinction of the pain in 
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Hie wounded purl. It is for l.lio Medical Profession to as- 
certain tlio •ni'xh>x opemn'U of the antidote. 

I went tlto antidote to Hie lending officers and others in 
this city, and have received replies from most of them 
about their experience in the matter, which replies I have 
sent to Dr. Bhnlchandrn. Only two of them sa v that they 
diil not find the root efficacious, whereas all others testily 
to its greater or less efficacy. Kven these two eases of 
failure are useful, for they dispel the idea that the curative 
virtue is not in the root hut in the |>atient’s imagination. 
A had or a very old root fails to effect cure, but a good and 
fresh root is found to relieve pain in a remarkably short 
time. 

(Sd.) Jana ku.vn Sakiia kam Cauuiu 


DR. TANS HR AND THE VEDIC DOCTRINE 
A BOUT EAST S. 


are not able to recollect the Vedas. Follow my advice and 
you will again know everything. You should now re- 
commence to eat.” The son did so, and then again up- i 

proached Ids father. The father asked him to repeat, ami j 

explain the Rigveda, &r„ and lie did repeat and explain 
everything that was - asked. Whereupon the father said j 
to him, “Oh son, just as when the glinv-wonn-like ember \ 
out of the large lire when fed by (dry) grass, grows again 
into a large fire and is then able to burn a great deal, in 
the same manner, one out of your sixteen degrees was still 
existing, and when it was fed by food and thus made to 
grow, you then could recollect the Vedas. Thus then, Oh 
son, the mind consists of/<W. thopmJiu or the vital 
breath of water, and the vitl; or the organ of speech o i fire." 

As l)r. Tanner lias now finished his self-imposed ordeal, 
he will probably let the world know whether he found his 
memory or other mental faculties impaired or affected, j 
and whether he found it necessary to drink water, &v* 


nv It A.i l n.UIAIU K .IANAKDAX S. GAIHill., 
i.'v‘trtci(lo,‘ of tl •• Tbcotophical Society. 

Now that Dr. Tanner’s forty days’ fast is exciting public 
attention in America and Europe, it may not ho inoppor- 
tune to notice the Ycdic doctrine on the subject of the 
capability of the human body to bear fast, and the theory 
on which it is founded. In the Chhnndogyn Upaiiishat of 
the Samvcda, sixth Praputliaka, there is a dialogue be- 
tween Svctaketu and his father mi the subject. The 
following is a free rendering of it, as explained by Slian- 
karaeharya in his Bhashya on the Upiinislml. 

The father says to the son — “The food which a human 
being eats, becomes transformed after various processes 
into three substances, viz., the heaviest part of it. becomes 
Jure*, the middling part of it becomes flexh, and tin; nicest 
part of it liecomes the mini/. The water which is drunk 
becomes transformed into three substances, viz., the heavi- 
est part of it Ik-ooiiics urine, the middling part of it be- 
comes blmxl, and the nicest part of it becomes the prana, 
that is, the vital breath. Tic substances in which the 
element of fire predominates, such as oil, ghee, &v„ when 
taken into the human system, become transformed into 
three substances, viz., the heaviest part of it becomes the 
bo nex, the middling part of it becomes the bruin, and tin; 
nicest part of it becomes the nil- or the organ of speech. 
Therefore, Oh son, the mind consists of food, the prana, 
or vital breath, of water, and the ruk, or oigan ol speech, 
of fire." The son says : — “Oh father, explain the .same 
again by an illustration," to which the father thus replies 
■ — “Just as when the curd is churned, the nicest juirt rises 
tip and becomes butter, so the nicest purl of the food 
which is eaten rises up (is sublimated '.) and becomes tin; 
mind. The nicest part of the water which is drunk, rises 
up and becomes the prana or vital breath. The nicest 
of those things in which the dement of fire predominates 
rises up and becomes ivt or the organ of speech. There- 
fore, Oh son. the mind consists of food, the prana of 
water, mid the rak- of fire.” The son says: — “Explain, 
f)lt lather, the same subject still further.” The father 
thereupon proceeds: — “This human being has sixteen 
capacities or degrees, which wax or wane according as the 
mind receives strength or is deprived of strength by the 
accession or the deprivation of the nicest part of eaten 
food. If you want to know this by actual exjierience. take 
no food for fifteen days. You may drink water as much 
as you like : as the prana or the vital bieatli consists of 
ire ter, you will die if you do not drink water." The sou 
accordingly ate no food fin fifteen days, and on the six- 
teenth day, he approached his father, and said “ What 
shall 1 say now U The father said — “ Repeat the Rik 
Yaju, and Sam Vedas which you have studied." The son 
said — “ Oh father, I do not recollect them." The father 
then said to him — “ Just os a glow-worm-like emlier, which 
remains out, of a large fire that was kindled, is not able to 
burn much in that state, so only one out of the sixteen 
degrees of your iniml is now remaining, and, therefore, you 


THE llilNOUUKD ItABU 1’KAllY CHAXD MITT1IA, V. T. H., 
of Calcutta, has sent us a copy of his latest publication, 
a tract bearing the title of “Stray Thoughts on .Spiri- 
tualism." in which in his peculiarly succinct and nervous 
style lie has epitomized much useful information upon the 
spiritual part and life of man. Few foreigners have so 
perfect a command of idiomatic English, and few Indians 
have lalmurcd so long and devotedly to fan the embers of 
patriotic feeling ill the hearts of their countrymen. We 
take it as a high compliment that he should say, as lie 
does in this pamphlet, that our magazine “ should lie read 
by every native of India, as the object of the Thcosophi- 
cal Society is to unfold the hidden treasures of Indian 
litem t are/’ 

DAVID K. DITDI.EV, KSQ., M. !>., AX AMERICAN PHYSICIAN 
and Surgeon of ability and learning, and a (councillor of 
the Thcosophical Society, who has recently taken up his 
residence at Bombay, and who contributed to our August 
iiiimlicr an interesting paper upon Solar Volcanoes, has 
liegnn a course of illustrated lectures upon the Human 
Eye, before the Bombay Branch of our Society. The 
introductory discourse was exceedingly interesting. Dr. 
Dudley is a graduate of the New York University and 
the New York College of Physicians and Surgeons, two of 
the most famous among American schools of medicine and 
surgery. At the latter In: was a fellow student with the 
lamented Dr. Doolittle. 

WK A IIK 1NDKIITED TO THE KINDNESS llK nAl.VANTUAO 
Vinaynk Shastrce, Es<|., of Shast.ree Hall, Bombay, for the 
following interesting E.rtract from the Uhronolot/ical, 
(modern) Tahir x of the Enci/rh>p<rdhi Mctropbl itava, Cabi- 
net Edition of 1 8 ‘>7. page f>N0. 

“ 1814 . ******** 

An Arabian philosopher at Bassora transmutes, by means 
of a white powder, from melted pistol bullets into a piece of 
gold, of the same weight, and valued at ninety piastres, 
in the presence of M. Coh|uhoun, Acting Resident,” 

■ Dr. Tnimcr ,li.t um> water throughout his long fast. - Ed. Til. 
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CONDUCTED by h. p. blavatsky. 

UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Tin-: Proprietors have pleasure in announcing that this useful and popular periodical will begin its Second 
Volume with the issue for October 1880. All yearly subscriptions for tbo First Volume will expire with tbe number 
for September 1880, and persons wishing to continue as subscribers must remit for the new term in advance as here- 
tofore. The same rates will be charged as before; and the price being barely large enough to cover the cost of produc- 
tion, no credit can or will be given in any case. 

As a guarantee that the Proprietors will fully perforin every engagement they call attention to the fact that they 
have given their subscribers to the First Volume 318 pages of reading matter instead of the 240 pages promised. 
This is equivalent to sixteen full monthly numbers in a twelvemonth. The magazine has also appeared promptly 
at the beginning of each month, and will continue to do so in future. 

The {Second Volume will be even more interesting than the first, contributions having been engaged ftom some 
of the most eminent Asiatic, European and American scholars. The magazine will, as hitherto, be the true and un- 
daunted friend of the Asiatic people and champion of their ancieut philosophies and religions. Its projectors ask the 
sympathy and co-operation of every Aryan patriot. 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION (the cash invariably to accompany order) as follows : — 

India Us. ti Straits Settlements, China, Japan Half Yearly Rate for India li». 1 

(Jevi.on „ 7 and Australia Us. 8 Single: Com Kate for India Ana. 12 

• Africa, lie non: and North and South America...!) I 

Remittances of every kind payable to order of “The Proprietors of the TilEOSOPUiST," Girgaum, Bombay, India. 


FOURTH EDITION , WITH ENGRAVED PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR 

ISIS UNVEILED: 

A MASTER-KEY TO THE MYSTERIES, OF ANCIENT SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY. By II. P. BLA- 
VATSKY, Corresponding Secretary of the Thcosophical Society. 2 vols. large royal 8vo., of about 1400 
pages, cloth extra, Its. 25 — reduced from Rs. 30. 

Opinions of Lcudlny Journals. 

“ This monumental work * * * about everything relating to magic, mystery, witchcraft, religion, spiritualism, which would bo 
valuable in an encyclopedia.” — Xorth American Review. 

“ It must be acknowledged that she is a remarkable woman, who has read more, seen more, aud thought more than most wise men. 
Her work abounds in quotations from a dozen dilt'crent languages, not for the purpose of a vain display of erudition, hot to substantiate her 
peculiar views, * * * her pages are garnished with foot-notes establishing us her authorities some of the profouudest writers of the past. 
To a large class of readers, this remarkable work will prove of absorbing iuterest. * * * * Demands the earnest attention of thinkers, uud 
merits an analytic reading .” — Ronton livening Transcript. 

“ The appearance of erudition is stupendous. Deference to and quotations from the most unknown and obscure writers in all languages 
abound, intersjiefscd with allusions to writers of the highest repute, which have evidently been more than skimmed through.” — V. 1'. In- 
dependent. 

“ An extremely readable and exhaustive essay upon the paramount importance of re-establishing the Hermetic Philosophy in a 
World which blindly believes that it has outgrown it.” — V. 1*. World. 

“Most remarkable book of the season.” — Com. Advertiser. 

“ To readers who have never made themselves acqnaiuted with the literature of mysticism aud alchemy, the volume will furnish the 
materials for an interesting study — a mine of curious information.” — Evening Post. 

“ They give evidence of much and multifarious research on the )iart of the author, and contain a vast number of interesting stories. 
Persons fond of the marvellous will find in them an abundance of entertainment.” — .V. Sun. 

“ A marvellous book both in matter and manner of treatment Some idea may be formed of the rarity and extent of its contents 
when tlie index alone comprises fifty pages, and we venture nothing in saying that such an index of subjects was never before compiled by 
any human being. * " * But the book is a curious one aud will no doubt linu its way into libraries buenuxe of the unique subject matter 
it contains, * * * will certainly prove attractive to all who are interested in the history, theology aud the mysteries of the ancient world.” — 
Daily Graphic. 

“ The present work is the fruit of her remarkable course of education, aud amply confirms her claims to the character of an adept in 
secret science, and even to the rank of a hierophant in the exposition of its mystic lore."-— .V. Y. Tribune. 

“ One who reads the book carefully through ought to know everything of the marvellous and mystical, except, perhaps, the passwords. 

‘ Isis ’ will supplement the Auacalypsis. Whoever loves to read Godfrey Higgins will be delighted with Mine. Blavatsky. There is a great 
resemblance between their works. Both have tried hard to tell everything upocryplial aud apocalyptic. It is easy to forecast the recep- 
tion of this book. With its striking peculiarities, its audacity, its versatility, aud the prodigious variety of subjects which it notices aud 
.handles, it is one of the remarkable productions of the century.” — .V. Y. Herald. 

“ In nothing does Madame Blavatsky show her wonderful ability in a more marked degree than in her use of the English language. 
Her style is singularly vigorous, perspicuous aud piquant. Her scholarship is varied and comprehensive. In metapliysiuaf keenness she 
shows a power that few writers of our day have attained to. We doubt if Mrs. Ljwas (George Elliot), can be called her equal in this respect. 
Her critical insight is also most remarkable. It seems more like an intuition thau the result of study, ami yet that she has been a pro- 
found student the authorities referred to in her work abundautly show. From the specimens we have seen of its pages wo can vouch for 
its absorbing interest, aud for the strength and fascination of the style.” — Epis Sargcant. 

" We do not hesitate to express the opinion that she has made a gallant and measurably successful ollbrt at elucidating the most, 
absorbing aud important problems life can furnish. If the veil of Isis has not indeed baeu swept away, at least so many of the folds have 
been fenjoveiJ that we are afforded a partial insight iuto the mysteries and splendors of the Goddess. If our author lias not achieved an 
unquestioned triumph, where such a result would have been specially gratifying, she has at least the consolation of knowim' that she has 
'surpassed all her predecessors in a task, complete failure to ac hieve which would have involved no humiliation. She has produced a unioue 
work, and it will become a classic.”— Sacramento Record- Union, 1 
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" . ...It will supply n long-felt national want — that of some 
nr ,riui through which native scholars could make them- 
selves felt in the European and American worlds of thought. 
No Hindu need shrink from comparing the intellectual 
monuments left by his ancestors with those left by the 
progenitors of any Western people. The world has never 
produced but one Vedic philosophy, and the first to fathom 
the nature of the human soul were the llishis. Since the 
TlIKoSoriilST carefully abstains from politics, and its plan 
is one of a Universal Brotherhood, it should be welcomed 
by every sect and people throughout the world. And as 
it recognizes the Aryans as the fathers of all religions and 
sciences, Hindus owe it their enthusiastic support.” — The 
Amriln Bazar Patrika, (Calcutta) .September 11, 1870. 

“ Though it tikes the reader off and far away from 

the beaten paths of Western classics, few can afford to 
underrate the indications of thorough scholarship and 
eclectic philosophy with which several articles, of this 
number are replete.” — Bombay Review and Indian Ad- 
vertiser, October 4, 187!*. 

i. The present number is well got up and contains a 

number of excellent articles on the subjects of Theosophy, 

Spiritualism, Ac The journal promises to achieve 

much success and prosper.”— IpSl-Praleash, (Bombay) 
October G, 1879. 

The new periodical will probably obtain an ex- 
tensive circulation amongst the Natives." — Statesnuin, 
(Calcutta) October 7, 1879. 

.< We have no space to do justice to all the articles 

in the present number of the Thkosophist. That it is a 
credit to its promoters, no one will Ire disposed to deny. 
The get-up is excellent for a Bombay press. The TilKoso- 
PliiST should find many readers." — The Indian Spectator, 
(Bombay) October 12, 1879. 

■> It is needless to point out that a monthly maga- 

zine under her (Mine Blavatsky’s) auspices cannot but 
become a periodical of strong interest for the large and 
varied public lyiug between the two religious extremes — 
atheistic materialism on the one side and simple orthodoxy 
on the other. — The Pioneer, (Allahabad) October 11, 1879. 

« We can only say this much here that the issue to 

hand fully meets the expectations that were formed of 
it as to the matter it would contain. We wish every suc- 
cess to the journal it so richly deserves .” — Satire Opinion, 
(Bombay) October 2 G, 1879. 

■■ .The Thkosophist made its appearance, as pro- 

mised, on the 1st of this month, and any one whose curio- 
sity has been aroused by the mission of Madame Blavntsky 
and her friends from America, may find much to interest 
them in a perusal of the varied contents of the new 
magazine ” — The Time* of India, October In, 1879. 

>■ There is a tone of elegance and scholarship about 

the whole of this periodical, which almost leads European 
readers to envy it. The translations of the Indian sacred 
documents given have the advantage of being revised 
by Hindus and there is, accordingly, a decidedly Oriental 
aspect to the whole work, which contrasts with the attempts 
certain (lerman speculators have made to see the Vedas 
through the spectacles of Vatorlaud if not of Vater. All 
students of Oriental lore who have derived their ideas 
from the current philological treatises, which are, in fact, 
chiefly mere dilutions of Schleicher, must peruse this work 
for themselves, and, if they have patience, will bo able 
to understand for themselves how some Hindus accept all 
the sacred writings of the East. A periodical of this 
nature being published at the present moment must attract 
some attention on the part of the intelligent Hindus, who 
(at least some of them) have not been altogether ground 
down under the Mahomcdan religion of. the East. Still 
there is not a word in this paper which is offensive to any 
class of theologians. To show that it is a thoroughly 


learned production, it is merely necessary to indicate that 
the name appearing on the cover as conductor is that of 
H. P. Blavatsky, the erudite author of “ Isis Unveiled,” 
and one of the greatest jiving Orientalists. We wish that 
the Tuki (SOPHIST did hot come out ns far off as Bombay.” 
Public Opinion, (London,) November 1879. 

..It is somewhat strange that the Yoga philosophy 
died in India, 


with its mysterious rites, which had almost die 
and which every educated native was taught to ridicule, 
should receive help from this, unexpected quarter, and 

promise to rise again to be a disputeif question But 

whatever success the journal might attain in arresting the 
progress of materialism, or in gaining over advocates to its 
cause, it is none the less certain, that it shall prove on 
other grounds eminently useful to our countrymen. The 
large humanity it breathes in every column, the Universal . 
Brotherhood it advocates, and the sympathy it extends to 
all classes of people cannot but make it popular and at the 

same time useful " — Native Opinion, November GO, 

1879. 

“ It is a large, well-printed journal, full of interest- 

ing reading, much of it, contributed by natives of India, . 
and affording an insight into the religious thought of the 
far East ...” — The Spirit ualist, (London) October 31, 1879. > 

“ Wc greet our contemporary as a noble foe, and • 

wish it all success in the domain of utility! ” — The 

Philosophic Inquirer, (Madras) January II, 1880. 

“ The Thkosophint has now outlived the necessity for 
a friendly notice from its older contemporaries. But wo 
have taken such interest in it from the beginning of its 
career, it has so well justified our interest, that we need 
lio excuse for returning to it for the fourth time. The 
current (January) number is teeming with topics of peculiar 
value to the Indophilo in scichce, art, and philosophy, , 
while to him who ‘reads as he runs,’ its columns open up 
fresh avenues of thought whicli, like so many new dis- ’ 
covcrics, fill him with glad surprises and tend to expand ” 
his narrow vision. In this respect the establishment of tho • 
TllKOSOrHIST marks a new era in the history of modern 
Aryavart ; and every true Aryan heart will beat in unison . 
with this expression of our sincere hope that the Thko- 
scmilsT may have a long, prosjicrous and useful career...” 
Bombay Review and. Indian Advertiser, January 17, 1880. 

"The February number of the TtlKosoPlllHT has just'' 
been published, and it is perhaps the most interesting for 

the lovers of mystical lore of any of the series ” . 

The Bombay Gazette, February 3, 1880. 

“Its list of' additional subscribers’ throws a lialq of golden 
health over the columns of this month’s TllKOSOPHIST. 
This is satisfactory. ‘ The feast of good things’ with* -1 
which this lusty caterer monthly provides the public has” 
received accession of strength and savour from a Parsi and 

a Moslem contributor. This too is satisfactory ” — 

Bombay Review and Indian Advertiser, February 7, 1880. .» 

“ Tho busy Thcosophists have already created a 

wide interest in their doings ...” — The Harbinger of Light, 
(Melbourne), March 1, 1880. ^ 

“ As regards the object in view in coming to Indiijl 

we cannot see that any other result but good can coin® 
of honest endeavours to bring nbout a better, a close! 
intimacy in thought, word and action between the varioi J 
races to be found in the East, especially between ill 
governing and the governed. We believe most si nee row 
that by far the larger portion of the evil that is at wom 
in our possessions in the East, may be attributed to tn$ 
wide gulf which separates the European from the Nativrf* 
— The Ceylon Times, June 5, 1880. . , 

“The Tiikosoi’HIST for May is rapidly increasing its 

merits as a high-class literary organ We marvel at tne 

beauty and accuracy with which this magazine is edited.Jk: 
Public Opinion, (London), June 12, 1880. 
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